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SOUTHERN SPRING LAMBS TOP THE MARKET THE COUNTRY OVER 


Spring lambs can be raised cheaply in the South and through codperative shipping find a ready outlet to market. 
every system of general farming. 
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Make Your Record in the Great Revolution 


REVOLUTION is under way; as it isn’t fought with guns, 
we take it calmly. Armed with contracts and visions of an 
agricultural land where full justice is given, the generals, 


‘| and captains, and corporals of coéperation, backed up by thousands 
| of enthusiastic farmers, are winning a victory that will bring 


greater fruits than could any conceivable combat by armed forces, 


The “front” in this revolution of marketing extends clear across 
the South, from where Virginia and North Carolina farmers are cov- 
ering their tobacco, peanuts, and cotton with a codperative selling 
contract, to Texas, where a million bales of cotton are eagerly 
being signed up to the cotton marketing association. South Caro- 
lina begins in June to sign up 400,000 bales of cotton. Georgia 
expects to cover 300,000 bales by contract this year. Mississippi 
has almost a quarter of a million bales under contract. Arkansas 
is driving ahead on a 200,000-bale schedule. Kentucky tobacco 


growers are afire with enthusiasm. And in Oklahoma the “shock 


troops” that led the attack are resting after their success in winning 
a half million bales to the Oklahoma Cotton Marketing Association, | 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 
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There is a place for a few good ewes and a purebréd ram in most }| 


In January, such success would have been considered impossi- || 


ble, but we did not then fully know the temper of Southern farmers, || 


nor how determined they are to abolish an obsolete, unfair system || 


of farm marketing, and to set up in its place a sound business 
organization. 


\ 


} 


Where the campaign has not yet started, men are chafing at | 


the delay and working to hasten the movement. In counties being | 
organized the strongest farmers are leaving their work and joining | 


the fight, conscious that they are helping put over the greatest | 


single advance Southern agriculture has ever made. Don't miss | 


the great opportunity of joining and of making a record in this || 


fight, the winning of which will bring not only honor to the South, | 
but in the course of years a greater increase in wealth than any || 
war jndemnity ever paid. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 























J WILL YOU BE AMONG THE 1.4 PER CENT? 


“lon College 


Elon College, Wd. 





} W. A. HARPER, 
PRESIDENT 


Jwme il, 1921. 
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My fortumate Friend: 


Yes, I mean fortunate. It is great to be living in this splendid hou, 
but it is fortunate to be young in such a time and bliss itself to be in the 
highway of life-preparation. 








You are a high school graduate now. In 1910 you entered the first grade 
(with, say nine hundred ninety nine others, and just eleven years later your 
number has dwindled to one hundred eleven, and but thirty-eight of you will 
enter College this September, and tut fourteen will graduate from College in 
the class of 1925. One and four-tenths per cent of our people graduate from 
College, but they fill fifty-nine per cent of the places of leadership and 
service in our life. True greatness is measured by service. There is nothing 
comparable to a College education in qualifying high-souled youth for service 
to brotherman and to Gode Do not turn aside from the highway of life-prepara- 
tion, in which you have now reached a cross-roads, but keep straight ahead 
ti11 the goal is attained in your graduation. 


I am not alone in urging such action upon youe ‘The business men of oup 
mation join me, and they never speak favorably of any course of action from 
mere sentimente They look at life from the practical standpoint. Roger We 
Babson, the famous statistician, says: "The need of the hour is not more 
factories or mterials, not more railroads or steamships, not more armies or 
more navies, but rather more education based on the plain teachings of 
JeSUS e------- Religion, like everything else of value, must be taught. It is 
\poss ible to get more religion in industry and business only thru the develope 
(ment of Christian eduwation and leadership." 


aft Charles M. Schwab, the greatest steel maker of history says, "Today in-= ° 
dustrial conditions’ favor the College man.” 


George M. Reynolds, one of the world's greatest bankers, says: "I would 
like to impress on boys GO TO COLLEGE." . ¥ 


‘This list could be almost endlessly prolonged. It is safe to say that our: 
wreat leaders in industry agree with George W. Perkins that straight thinking 
is necessary to life-success and that the surest way to that ability is a 
1 College education. "i 
In conclusion let me quote for you the testimony of a great world leader ae 
lag oy ides bringing you success, your College education ought to enable 








"To be at home in all lands and all ages; to co - 
iar acquaintance and Art an intimate enlams to oath aes 
the appreciation of other men's work and the criticism of one's own; 
to make friends anong the men of one's own age who are to be leaders 
in all walks of life; to lose oneself in generous enthusiasms and co- 
operate with others for common ends; to learn manners from students 
who are gentlemen; ad to form character under professors who. are 
ae gy Fae are tie returns of a college for the best four years 


_ To such a fellowship of the spirit, my fortunate friend 
(most cordial invitation. Accept it without reservation, Alocel’ ak Gelaws a 
Sincerely, 
Viki President 


= CHRISTIAN CHARACTER FIRST AND ALWAYS AT ELON “S®@ 





This advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. The next will appear in an early issue. The fol- 
lowing other colleges are participating: 

University of North Carolina; Chapel Hill, N. C.; North Carolina State College of Agriculture, College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C.; Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C.; Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C.; Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C.; North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C.; Queens 
College (Women), Charlotte, N. C.; Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; The 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C. . 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Hog Census of Southern States 


- following from the Census Bu- 
reau shows the number of hogs in 
the Southern states January 1, 1920 
and April 15, 1910: 


1920 1910 

Wirginia | ..<-... 941,374 wain.......05 797,635 
North Carolina, 1,271,270 gain ........ 1,227,625 
South Carolina... 846,997 gain ........ 665,211 
Georgia ..es..+0+ 2,074,655 gain .:.0...- 1,783,684 
Alabama ....... 1,496,893 wain .....+. 1,266,733 
DEE: veagendses 755,481 loss ..eeee--+ 810,069 
Mississippi...... pte ee a e- 1,292,119 
Tennessee ...... 1,832,307 gain ,387, 
Louisiana ....... 850,562 loss .. 
Arkansas ....e+ 1,378,091 loss .. 
Kentucky ...... 1,504,431 gain . 
CERES ..ccccccse Sptetee 1088 
Oklahoma ...... 1,305,108 loss 

It will be noted that there were 


small gains in the numbers of hogs in 
1920 in all Southern states east of the 
Mississippi River, except Florida, and 
losses in all Southern states west of 
the river. 


Hogs Easily Killed by Exercise in 
Hot Weather 


[- IS astonishing how easy it is to 
kill a pig in hot weather by driving 
of violent exercise. This is particu- 
larly true of a pig that is in good 
flesh or that has not been accustomed 
to much -exercise. Hogs should not 
be moved in hot weather except in 
the early morning or late evening and 
then any violent exercise is to be 
avoided, with fat hogs. 


The hog will get along without 
mud or water to wallow in if he has 
good shade where the air circulates, 
but water to wallow in if kept rea- 
sonably clean is good for the hog in 
hot weather. Good shade, with dry 
floors tree from dust are better than 
a mud hole, but wallowing tanks or 
vats if kept reasonably clean are de- 
sirable. If a hog gets very hot never 
throw water on his body. In fact, 
this applies to any overheated ani- 
mal, but with the hog it is likely to 
prove fatal if water is poured over 
his body when he is very hot. A lit- 
tle water should first be poured over 
the nose and then gradually contin- 
ued up over the face to the head. A 
little water may be poured on the 
ground so it will run under the hog, 
but water should not be poured or 
sprinkled over the body of a hog 
when very hot. First cool him off 
some by putting water on his head 
for a while, before pouring water on 
his body. 


Legumes Reduce Risk and Add to 


Profits 
ASTURES, silage, and legumes are 


essential to success in livestock 
Production, Legumes are equally es- 
sential to economical soil building, 
When one considers that a ton of 
legume hay contains from 40 to 50 
Pounds of nitrogen, a considerable 
Part of which has been taken from 
the air during the growth of the crop 
and that this same ton of legume hay 
is equal in feeding value, for cattle 
and horses at least, to 1,500 pounds of 
wheat bran, no further inducement 
Ought to be necessary for the grow- 
ing of legumes. 

An acre of legumes may gather 
from the air nitrogen worth from $5 
to $20 and at least 75 per cent of this 
hitrogen may be saved to the soil by 
eeding the crop of legumes-on the 
land, This nitrogen therefore is clear 
Sain or profit; for acrop that is worth 
three-fourths as much, pound for 
Pound, as wheat bran is surely worth 
8towing for feed alone, even if it did 
not improve the land by taking nitro- 
Sen from the air which when re- 





turned in the stable manure, actually 
adds to the plant food in the soil. 

At the Alabama Station 7.8 pounds 
of cowpea hay added to a basal 
ration compared with 6.1 pounds of 
wheat bran added to the same basal 
ration of 9.6 pounds cottonseed hulls 
and 9.6 pounds of a mixture of 2 parts 
cottonseed and 1 part each of cotton- 
seed meal and wheat bran showed a 
gain of 13 pounds more milk daily 
for the cowpea hay. 

At the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion where alfalfa hay and soy beans 
in the natural proportions of the 
straw and seed, but with the seed 
ground, were fed in comparison, the 
soy beans proved more efficient than 
the alfalfa. 

Numerous illustrations of the value 
of legume hays for feeding livestock 
could be given to prove beyond ques- 
tion the importance of these crops for 
livestock production. With the pop- 
ular experience of those who have 
tried legumes for soil building and 
for livestock feeding, especially for 
young growing animals, there ought 
to be no need to urge the growth of 
legumes, but such has ,been our neg- 
lect of both livestock and our soils 
that legumes are grown merely as 
catch crops as a general rule. 

No one has any anxiety about how 
the livestock is going through the 
winter when he has an abundance of 
legume hay stored in stacks or barn. 
On the other hand, whether corn was 
50 cents or $1 a bushel, or cotton 10 
cents or 20 cents a pound would con- 
cern us all less, if we knew each acre 
planted to corn would make 50 bush- 
els and each acre planted to cotton 
would make 400 pounds of lint. The 
growing of legumes and feeding them 
to livestock may be made to put a 
few acres in condition to grow such 
crops each year. 

Let us grow large crops of legumes 
as catch crops yet this season and 
then put in clovers, vetch, and other 
legumes for winter cover crops this 
fall. They are absoiutely essential to 
either economical soil building or 
livestock production. 

This is an old story, told over 
thousands of times, but until we grow 
more legumes it will continue to be 
just as necessary to repeat it as it 
was the first time it was told. 


Needs to Reduce the Cost of His 
Dairy Feed 

A READER is feeding 40 head of 

800-pound dairy cows as follows: 


1,000 ths. silage—25 ths. per cow. 
150 ths. cottonseed hulls—3% tbs. per cow. 
200 tbs. wheat bran—S Ibs. r cow. 


50 tbs. cottonseed meal—1% Ibs. per cow. 
While the inquiry does not so state 
we assume that this is the feed for 
one day since the cows are allowed 
free access to it and this amount of 
feed would be readily consumed by 
them. The ‘hulls, bran, and meal 
stated are mixed and fed with the 
silage. 

In addition one pound of the fol- 
lowing mixture is fed daily for every 
3 pounds of milk produced: 

3 sacks (presumably 300 fbs.)» alfalfa- 
molasses feed, 10 per cent protein. 

1% sacks (presumably 150 tbs.) cottonseed 
meal, 

1 sack (presumably 100 tbs.) ship stuff. 

1 sack (presumably 100 ths.) corn meal. 

The prices of these feeds are given 
as follows: 

Alfalfa-molasses feed—10 per cent 


DEOEIR occ ck viwv rccsccasecaccsse $37.00 per ton 
Cottonseed Meal. ici vcccoscstecsers 33.00 per ton 
Bale StU vcerccverccorcccseceocecs 32.00 per ton 
TRS. WHER. de2 ecvccarcececescesvs 32.00 per ton 
a Perr rer ere fo 
Cottonseed hulls ........:sseeeees 14.00 per ton 
PMN anos icc hice ven ese ens codip ate 08 10.00 per ton 


Each cow gets 25 pounds of silage 
334 pounds of cottonseed hulls, 3 
pounds of wheat bran and 1% pounds 
of cottonseed meal per day on an av- 
erage, regardless of the amount of 
milk produced. 

It is, therefore, apparent that a cow 
giving, say 24 pounds of milk a day, 
and getting one pound of the grain 
mixture mentioned for every three 
pounds of milk produced would re- 
ceive the following amounts of feed: 

25 tbs. silage. 

334 ths. cottonseed hulls. 
5 tbs. wheat bran. 

1% ths. cottonseed meal. 
8 ibs, mixed feed. 

Or to still further reduce the feed 
of each cow giving 24 pounds of milk 
a day, to an individual basis the 
ration is as follows: 

25 tbs. silage. 

3% Ibs. cottonseed hulls. 

ths. wheat bran, 

1% tbs. cottonseed meal. 


This is fed in a common trough and 
is the average amount per cow. In 
addition a cow giving 24 pounds of 
milk gets: 

3.69 tbs. alfalfa-molasses feed. 

1.85 tbs. cottonseed meal. 


1.23 Ibs. ship stuff, 
1.23 tbs. corn meal, 


Amount of Roughage Low 
HE average amount of roughage 
received per cow is 25 pounds of 
silage and 3.75 pounds cottonseed 
hulls. This is not as much roughage 
as cows should probably receive, but 
if no more silage is available perhaps 
it might not pay to buy hay for the 
average .dairy cow at present prices. 
We do not know what proportion of 
the alfalfa-molasses feed is alfalfa, 
but probably an additional 2 pounds 
of alfalfa roughage is received in this 
form. If we allow that 2 pounds of 
the 3.69 pounds of alfalfa-molasses 
feed is alfalfa then a cow giving 24 
pounds of milk and getting 8 pounds 
of the feed mixture would receive 6 
pounds of grain from this mixture, 
or all the grain feed received would 
be as follows: 
5 ths. 
1.69 tbs, 
3.10 Ibs. 


1.23 ths. 
1.23 tbs. 


12.25 tbs. 


Or, if we call the alfalfa-molasses 
feed a concentrate, then if a cow giv- 
ing 24 pounds of milk a day gets her 
average share of the concentrates fed 
with the silage and hulls she receives 
14% pounds of concentrates daily. 
This large amount of concentrates 
makes the ration very expensive. 

And, yet, the ration does not contain 
more than 2% pounds digestible pro- 
tein, 12 pounds digestible carbohy- 
drates and 34 pound digestible fat, 
which is not too much feed for an 
800-pound cow giving 24 pounds of 4 
or 5 per cent milk, 


wheat bran. 

from the alfalfa-molasses feed. 
cottonseed meal. 

ship stuff. 

corn meal. 


total grain feed. 


The criticism of the ration is that it 
contains too much concentrates and 
not enough roughage. If, for in- 
stance, the 334 pounds of cottonseed 
hulls, 5 pounds of wheat bran and 
3.69 pounds alfalfa-molasses feed 
could be displaced by 15 pounds of 
good legume hay raised on the farm, 
the ration would probably be im- 
proved and the cost would be re- 
duced. These feeds cost 17%4 cents a 
day for such a cow as we are consid- 
ering. If 15 pounds of a legume hay 
would take their place it would be 
equivalent to $23 a ton for home 
grown legume hay. It can be grown 
for less, and a profit on growing the 
hay ought to be as acceptable as a 
profit on the dairying. 


Cost of Ration Runs Too High 


HE total cost of the ration of such 

a cow at the prices quoted is 39.34 
cents. If we assume that of the total 
cost of milk production about 40 per 
cent is for feed, then it will cost 
about 35 cents a gallon to produce 
milk on this ration with a cow giving 
24 pounds of milk a day on an aver- 





age, or 8,600 pounds of milk a year, 
which is a high milk production. 

This is too high a cost. At least, 39.34 
cents is too high a feed cost for 24 
pounds of milk. If the feed cost 
equals 50 per cent of the total cost of 
the milk then such cost for feed 
would mean a total cost of about 28 
cents a gallon for milk, which is too 
high for a cow producing 8,860 pounds 
a year. How can this cost be reduced 
by our inquirer? We cannot state 
positively but that is his problem. In 
fact, the feed cost is the most im- 
portant item in determining results 
on most dairy farms in the South. 
The production per cow is, of course, 
an important item, but on Southern 
dairy farms the cost of feed is more 
frequently the item which plays the 
most important part in determining 
profit and loss. In this case feed 
costs can be reduced by providing 
good pastures, producing the dry 
roughage on the farm in the form of 
dJegume hay, and reducing the grain 
or concentrates from the _ present 
amount, 12 to 14 pounds per day for 
a cow giving 24 pounds of -milk, to 
something like 8 or 9 pounds. 

The ration now received is pretty 
well balanced as regards the digesti- 
ble protein and carbohydrates and 
fats, but the feeds are all high priced 
with the exception of the cottonseed 
meal. A cow giving 24 pounds of 
milk is now. getting 3.10 pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day _and that is 
probably enough, although it might 
possibly be increased to 4 pounds a 
day for such a cow receiving silage or 
other succulent feed. Our inquiry 
stated that the corn meal cost 
cents a bushel. If it was meant that 
48 pounds, which is a bushel of corn 
meal, cost 90 cents, that is $37.50 a* 
ton and is too much; but if it was 
meant that 56 pounds of corn cost 90 
cents or 70 pounds ofear corn cost 
90 cents, that would be only $32 a ton 
for shelled corn and in that case cot- 
tonseed meal and corn would be the 
cheapest grain feeds mentioned. 


Good Condition and Production 
Sells Milk Cows 


N MARKETING Jersey cattle, both 

grades and purebreds, I find that 
prospective customers are attracted in 
the following order: conditions in 
flesh of the animal, production, and 
type. But finally production gets the 
detailed attention. 

I never had a heifer or cow in good 
flesh to bring less than she was really 
worth. The prospective buyer is at< 
tracted to them as soon as he enters 
the stables. The few pounds of flesh 
that make the difference between a 
cow in fair condition and one in extra 
good condition certainly bring more 
to the owner than what it cost to put 
the flesh there. Looking the lot over, 
the buyer will most assuredly come 
back to the cow in good condition. A 
calf fed skim milk until six months old 
will sell much easier than one that has 
had milk for 3% months, even though 
the substitutes are supplied. Flesh and 
type are looked for in the heifer. The 
eye to pick producers from heifers be« 
longs to the experienced. 


Production is noticed quickly after 
giving the “once over” by the man who 
has had experience in handling cattle. 
Production is his reason for buying the 
cow. He realizes that if the cow is 
really a producer, it is hard to kee 
the flesh there. Her thinness of flesh 
is one of his best indications. 

In picking the milk cows for family 
use, more attention is directed toward 
the size of the teats and the easiness 
with which the cow is milked than to- 
ward anyother part of the animal. 

When a cow in condition shows that 
she will produce, and has the type, 
someone will pay a fancy price when 
she is put up at auction. R cow four 
or five years old selis more readily. 
The fact that most are sold at this age, 
and while fresh, is proof that produc- 
tion is the final analysis of a good 
cow. W. K. S. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 

















Identifying Plants 


WISH to repeat that it is useless to 

Sénd me little pieces of plants for 
identification. If you wish me to give 
the name of a grass or any other plant 
send a plant, root and all, in bloom. i 
cannot be positive of the plant unless I 
have the flowers. 


Mung Beans 


'F SEND you sample of Mung beans. 
2 What do you know of them?” 

The Mung bean is one of the Chinese 
beans introduced by the Department of 
Agriculture, and which the Department 
has decided are of no special value over 
the cowpeas and soy beans. I grew them 
Bome years ago for two seasons, and 
then dropped them. They make a fair 
growth, but have no special advantage 
over cowpeas or soy beans, 


Sweet Peas 


ORTH Carolina: “Please tell me what 

is the matter with my sweet peas.” 

From the little slip sent I should 
gay that it is simply the effect of cli- 
mate. I find no disease on them. 
Perhaps you planted them too shal- 
low. I plant them in a deep and heav- 
ily fertilized trench and gradually 
work the soil in as they grow until it 
Is level and then see that they never 
lack for moisture. If planted in Jan- 
vary im this way I usually get them 
into bloom before the weather gets 
too hot. 


Does Not Want to Grow Straw- 
berries for Fun 


ORTH Carolina: “I have an acre of 

land which I would like to plant in 
strawberries, that is if you think it will 
pay, for I do not want to grow them 
for fun. Land is hillside, sloping to the 
northeast. If you think I cannot make 
them pay I do not want them. Land is 
now in wheat.” 

The best land for strawberries is level 
land with the water table only a few feet 
below, such as we have here near the 
coast, where strawberries make one of 
the leading crops. But berries can be 
grown on almost any description of soil 
provided it is well drained and made rich. 
Our growers run furrows four feet apart 
and fill them with stable manure, bed 
on this, and set the plants on the beds 
in November or in March as suits their 
convenience. They seldom fail to pay 
here. Situated where you are, either 
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Raleigh or Greensboro will take the 
product of an acre easily. Whether it 
will pay you to grow them will depend 
on you and how you grow them. There 
is more in the man than in the land or 
the berries. 


Winter Cabbage 


"“Wisr is-the best varietye of winter 
cabbage to Sow now?” 

There are numerous varieties offered 
by seedsmen, but a good strain of the 
Late Flat Dutch is as good as any. The 
Danish Ball Head makes very hard 
heads, but seldom thrive well on lime- 
stone soil. 


Sowing Soy Beans 
ILL it be better to harrow in soy 
beans after plowing the land, or 
to sow them on the ground and plow 
them in?” 

Neither is best. The best way to do 
any crop justice is to give the soil'a good 
preparation, harrow smooth, and then 
put soy beans in with a wheat drill. This 
puts the seed in at a uniform depth, and 
a better stand will be had than by plow- 
jng them in or harrowing them in, for in 
that case some will get covered too 
deeply and:some will be left too near 
the surface to germinate. For soy beans 
for seed, you can stop some of the tubes 
of the drill, and make the rows as you 
wish them. In planting soy beans for 
hay, set the drill so it would plant six 
pecks of wheat an acre. 


Mildew on Roses 


[ALMOST every day some one asks 
advice about the mildew that affects 
their Rambler roses. I have told many 
times what to do, but people do not seem 
to read it, and one inquirer today who 
is afraid of his name or her name, ex- 
cept N. B., Franklinton, says that he 
tried the spraying with water and kero- 
sent “as I advised”, when I never 
thought of advising anything of the sort, 
but have advised spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture more times than I can 
remember. I have used this year the 
dry Bordeaux made into a powder and 
dusted over the plant. But no treatment 
will avail if you wait till the plant is 
covered with mildew. You must take 
for granted that the Rambler roses are 
going to mildew every season, and do not 


“ 


wait for it, for you cannot cure it with 
any application, but can prevent it if the 
fungicide is used in time. You must get 
the fugus preventive on the healthy 
leaves before the mildew gets there. 
Kerosene is never advised as a fungicide, 
but only to destroy some kinds of insects, 
and then only made into an emulsion 
with soap. Of course, you can use the 
Bordeaux mixture on the mildewed 
plants and protect the new foliage that 
will be produced but nothing will cure 
the mildewed leaves. Now please make 
a note of this and save yourself the trou- 
ble of asking how to cure mildew on 
roses, for it cannot be cured, but can 
easily be prevented. 


Ivy 
“DLEASE make some suggestions on 
your page about the use of ivy for 
covering fences, dead trees, and build- 
ings.” 


Of late years the more rapid grow- 
ing Ampelopsis has taken the place 
of ivy which was formerly. more 
grown. But the evergreen character 
of the true ivy is greatly in its favor. 
Near my home there is a fine place 
belonging to a millionaire widow. 
The extensive grounds are enclosed by 
a brick wall. English Ivy was planted 
on the inside of this wall and has en- 
tirely covered the wall and run over 
to the concrete sidewalk on the pit- 
side making the ugly wall a very 
pretty affair, In another part of the 
city is a tree, not a dead one, the 
trink and larger limbs of which are 
covered with ivy,and the tree does 
not seem to be injured thereby. When 
the North Carolina College was first 
opened in 1889 I rooted in the Station 
greenhouse a little slip of ivy and 
grew it all winter in a three-inch pot. 
In the spring of 1890 I set that little 
plant by the wall of the only college 
building, now the administration build- 
ing. That little plant has covered the 
front of the building to the eaves. 


Some think that ivy makes the 
walls damp, but that is an_ error, 
for the ivy prevents the rain striking 
the wall and it is ever evaporating 
moisture from the wall. Ivy is slower 
growth than the Ampelopsis, now 
called Boston Ivy, but in the end is 
far better to drape brick walls and to 
hide unsightly trunks of dead trees. 
English Ivy not being hardy in New 
England has led to the general use 
there of the Ampelopsis. This is bare 
in winter while the ivy keeps up a 
cheerful green. In the town of Odessa, 
Delaware, I once saw an old colonial 
mansion entirely covered with ivy 
and I have often wondered if some 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


OR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send name and address with each letter. 


“Experiences in Fencing and Its Advantages.”—Mail letters by June 


0 “Experiences in Building Farm Homes for Economy, Con- 
venience, and Beauty.”—Mail letters by June 29. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Experiences in Building, Enlarging, or Remodeling My Farm Home, and How I 
Would Profit by These Experiences if 1 Had to Do It Again.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


Letters will not be re- 
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one who did not appreciate it has de- 
stroyed it. In England the ivy-covered 
walls of old buildings are everywhere 
to be seen. Plant ivy rather than the 
Ampelopsis. 


When to Break Stubble Land 


D'SKING of stubble land in prepa- 
ration for cowpeas, soy beans, or 
other crops to be planted immedi- 
ately is generally considered to be 
better than breaking. But in all our 
farm work’we must look a little be- 
yond the immediate present. While 
disking alone is safest for the im- 
mediate crop to follow, it may not 
be best for the next crop to come. 
It all depends on what is to follow 
the crop of peas or beans. 

If the land is to be put in cotton, 
corn, or similar crops the next year, 
then the natural and practical method 
of procedure is to disk the stubble in 
preparation for peas or beans and 
break in the fall after that crop is 
removed, In this way the pea or bean 
crep has the best opportunity for de- 
velopment, andthe land is-broken in 
ample time for cotton or corn, 


But if wheat, oats, alfalfa, or red 
clover are to be sowed on the land 
that fall, the plan must be modified. 
If you wait until fall to break in 
preparation for one of these, that 
crop is almost certain to suffer. Care- 
fully conducted experiments in Kan- 
sas covering a period of several years 
showed a much better yield of wheat 
where the land was broken in June 
than from July, August, or September 
breaking. In fact, the nearer the time 
of breaking approached the time of 
seeding, the greater was the decrease 
in the yield of wheat. While Kansas 
tests cannot be taken as final in their 
application to Southeastern condi- 
tions, they will serve as a pretty good 
guide to best practices on an average. 
Sometimes we have periods of con- 
siderable rainfall in the summer sea- 
son that would tend to decrease the 
advantage of early plowing. But even 
then the better condition of the soil 
for gathering in and storing some of 
the surplus rainfall may leave it bet- 
pe prepared to withstand a drouthy 
all, 


Since breaking close to date of 
seeding seems likely to cause a de- 
crease in the yield of the grain crop, 
it seems highly important to break 
earlier. In a country with the heavy 
rainfall so common as in the South- 
eastern states, and where soils are 
none too rich in humus, it seéms 
highly advisable to break land once 
every 12 months or _ thereabouts. 
Therefore it seems necessary to sac- 
rifice somewhere. Where alfalfa or 
clover are to be established, the break- 
ing certainly should be done before 
the planting of the peas or soy beans 
unless it is intended to use these for 
green manure crops. In the latter 
case the breaking naturally, would be 
delayed until the crop was ready to 
turn under. 


Where the land is to be sowed to a 
fall grain crop it might well be rea- 
soned, on an average, that less dam- 
age and therefore a greater crop 
value would result from breaking be- 
fore planting the summer crop and 
then disking after that crop was re- 
moved. 


Whether to disk stubble land or to 
disk and break depends upon the 
series of crops to follow. Of course 
weather conditions may alter any 
rule. There is much work to do both 
in June and in fall. The best-we can 
do is to adjust our farming practice 
to fit average conditions as affected 
by weather or farm work as closely 
as*possible. But certainly we should 
endeavor to understand the reason 
for our necessary practices in order 
that we may be in position to take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
add to the profit of production. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Weeks’ Time 





—Not a Poison. 
Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the 


destruction of grain, poultry and build- 
ings. Farmers need no longer suffer this 
loss because they can now kill off all 
the rats on their farm in less than a 
week’s time. \ This is possible through 
the remarkable discovery of E, R. Alex- 
ander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kills rats, mice 
and gophers as though by magic. This 


product is not a poison—it can be eaten 
by human beings or any animal on the 
farm as safely as their regular food, but 
means quick, sure death to rats, 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 
get to it. Within a few hours after a rat 
has eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. 
He leaves the barns and nesting holes 
and goes to the open fields in search of 
pure air and running water. Rats and 
mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat af- 
fects others and soon the whole colony 


leaves the buildings and dies. And 
though this virus is absolutely deadly 
to rats—chickens, hogs, cattle or any 


farm animal can eat it and not be af- 
fected at all. F 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Al- 
exander Rat-Killer will kill every. rat on 
your farm in less than a week's time that 
he offers to send, as an introductory of- 
fer, a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. 
Give it according to directions, and if at 
the end of a week’s time you are able to 
discover any rats, mice or gophers on 
your farm, your money will be refunded. 
A big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr, Alexander is reliable and will do as 
he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 


146 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


and the tube will be mailed at once. 
When it arrives, pay the postman only 
one dollar and postage on the guarantee 
that if not absolutely satisfactory your 
money will be returned without question. 
Write today—a postcard will do—and stop 
your rat losses now, 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get-a sewers, 





Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 











Typhoid Fever 


TeEHOrwD fever is caused by a germ 
which is found in the discharges 
of persons sick with the disease and 
sometimes for a long period after 


their recovery. 
When these dis- 
charges get into 


the food and drink 
of a well person, 
typhoid fever is 
apt to result. Con- 
tamination with 
‘tthe discharges 
from a_ typhoid 
patient is usually 
brought about by 
flies which convey 
small particles of 
bowel matter containing the typhoid 
germs from privies to kitchens and 
dining rooms and soil the food by 
lighting on it. Drinking water may 
become infected through drainage 
from an open privy to the well or 
spring. Milk may carry the disease, 
if the milk cans are washed in pol- 
luted water or if the milk is handled 
in aefilthy manner. Then, persons 
who wait upon typhoid patients may 
infect themselves or others if they 
are not careful. Finally there are 
| patients who have recovered from 
the disease but who still have typhoid 
germs in their bowels. These indi- 
viduals are called “typhoid carriers” 
and they may cause cickness among 
other persons, especially if they are 
employed in milking cows or prepar- 
ing or handling food. 





DB. WASHBUBN 


Symptoms.—Typhoid fever starts 
with headache, diarrhea, cramps, 
nosebleed, loss of appetite, coated 


tongue, dry mouth, and fever which 
becomes higher each succeeding day. 
The bowel movements are foul smell- 
ing and have the color and thickness 
of pea soup. In most cases the patient 
has been feeling bad for a week or 
more before the attack begins. 

By the end of the first week, the 
patient becomes dull and lifeless, and 
there is twitching of the fingers and 
there may be delirium. The bowels 
become distended and small rose- 
colored spots may appear in various 
places on the body. Later on there 
may be hemorrhages; and an ulcer, 
of which there are many in the 
bowel, may perforate. In this latter 
case death usually follows in a few 
When hemorrhage or perfor- 


hours, 
ation occurs -here is severe pain and 
the patient collapses; the pulse be- 


comes very weak, the face pale, the 
skin damp, and the temperature falls. 
Typhoid fever lasts from four to 
seven weeks, and the recovery is slow 
and tedious. Every case of typhoid 
fever should be treated by a compe- 
tent doctor who should have the 
patient under constant supervision. 


Editor’s Note —Next week, Dr. Wash- 
burn will discuss “How to Keep Typhoid 
Away”. 


Value of Advertisements to 
Readers 


A READER wanted a shingle mill 
and did not know where he was 
to get it. While looking down the 
column of ads. in The Progressive 
Farmer he stopped under “Machin- 
ery,” and found the address of a 
company that sold saw-mills, shingle- 
mills, and such. He started a postal 
at once and only a few days’ time 
elapsed before he had prices on any 
kind of mill and attachment he 
wanted—wheels, pulleys, connections. 

A neighbor wanted some improved 
Wannamaker Big-boll cotton seed to 
plant this spring. What did I do but 
search the advertising columns and 
find the names of’ several men who 
had what he wanted? Each of them 
was sent a postal and the best price 
obtained before he ordered. Wasn't 
it easy? 

Say there is no good in reading 
advertisements. Every paper is a 
reference. Almost anything a farmer 
wants can be found in some adver- 
tisement. Should it be a tool, plow, 
stove, incubator, or anything of the 
kind he can judge by reading the 
advertisements which is the best 
make for him to buy. He can get 
prices on certain things, and buy 
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Ruberoid Unit Shingles 
For the Roofs of Farm Homes 


Ruberoid Unit Shingles meet every requirement of 
the most critical home builders. Careful selection of 
raw materials, coupled with strict technical supervision 
over every process of manufacture, assures for them 
the same high quality standard which has gaiped for 
Ruberoid Roll Roofing its enviable reputation main- 
tained during the past twenty years, 


Ruberoid Unit Shingles are particularly adapted for 
use on the roofs of farm homes. A distinctive texture 
anda pleasing color are imparted to the crushed natural 
slate finish in rich Indian red or cool sage green. 
They form a permanent, highly fire-retardant roof 
covering—and one which adds much to the beauty 
of the house. 


Before you build your new home or re-roof your 
present one, be sure to call on the Ruberoid Dealer 
near you. He will be glad to show you samples of 
Ruberoid Unit Shingles and discuss costs and con- 
struction with you. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


FORMERLY THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“DIXIE” HOUSES MAKE 
HOME OWNING EASY. 


— 


Shipped from factory in easy-to-handle 
sections. Quickly and easily erected 
by our simple instructions. Absolutely 
rigid and weather tight. 

Double walls in most designs. Endur- 
ing. Delightful to live in. Designs 
changed to suit your ideas, without 
charge, if general size retained. 
Sketches supplied free, 

State kind of house you want to 
build and we will send spec- 
ial suggestions and free illus- 
trated booklet which gives de- 
signs, floor plans, descriptions 
and money-saving prices. 


150 COSGROVE AVENUE, 
NORTH CHARLESTON, §&. C. 
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them when he goes to ane 
W. M. FARRIS. 











WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through éube. If not there 
send us your dealer's name and address. Established 1894 
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The Onward 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Come on, Virginia and South 
Carolina 

TAR Heel growers know what stick- 

ing means and the way they are 
now signing up the five-year codper- 
ative marketing contracts—which 
contain the “sticking” clause—would 
surprise anyone not connected with 
the actual sign-up campaign. 

The headquarters office is swamped 
with contracts and sends word to Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina to “come on 
—let’s go before July 1.” Several coun- 
ties have already exceeded their quota, 
and intensive drives are on in enough 
others to make both cotton and to- 
bacco associations a reality in the 
next few weeks. 


Robeson, which ranks first in cot- 
ton production, is challenging other 
counties for first place in the per- 
centage of the crop signed up, whilee 
in Greene local forces continue work 
in efforts to make it 100 per cent 
signed. 

Johnston County is cleaning up and 
reports that some townships are 
signed up to 95 per-cent of the grow- 
ers. In one township only two grow- 
ers have not signed the contract. 
County Agent S.J. Kirby is receiving 
the hearty support of the business 
men of Smithfield, the county seat, 
some of them taking an active part in 
the campaign. One canvasser in 
Johnston signed 60 contracts in one 
day—a record which others are try- 
ing to beat. 

Wake, which ranks third in tobacco 
production, got under way on June 6 
and encouraging reports are coming 
in from meetings already held. Work 
has now started in practically every 
important cotton and tobacco county 
in North Carolina and everywhere is 
a determination on the part of grow- 
ers to put the sign-up over by July 1, 
with the exception of Wilson, which 
seems bound to trail, having set July 
11 as the final date for the sign-up. 

Cumberland County reports that 
the 12 members of the County Board 
of Agriculture are solidly behind co- 
Operative marketing and with one ex- 
ception all farmers producing over 
100 bales have signed up. 

Nothing can stop the movement for 
codperative marketing in North Car- 
olina—and we are in sight of the 
goal. R. W. GREEN. 


Twenty-six Virginia Counties in 
ig Campaign 
HE campaign for signers in Vir- 
ginia reaches its twenty-sixth 
county this week, with mass meetings 


at Emporia, Greensville County, and 
the Chesterfield County Courthouse. 


A remarkable feature of the Vir- 
ginia campaign is the persistence 
with which those counties which have 
already gained a good majority are 
adding millions of pounds more to 
their quota in the tri-state pool. 


Charlotte County, which has at- 
tained an per cent sign-up, is 
closely followed by Cumberland and 
Powhatan, which both claim over 75 
per cent; while Bedfordand Bucking- 
ham with good majorities have put 
on eleventh-hour’ whirlwind cam- 
paigns with the purpose of reaching 
every grower, and an 80 per cent 
sign-up. 

There is little doubt that Halifax 
will sign up over 12,000,000 pounds by 
July 1, and Pittsylvania with a special 
force of workers in the field is now 
making rapid gains. 

There is an increasing realization 
among tobacco farmers that organi- 
zation to protect the prices of their 
present crop is more important work 
just now than planting more tobacco, 
which they must dump again upon 
the market in the fall in case the 
growers fail to sign up half the crop. 


This week’s reports indicate that 14 
Virginia Counties now have a major- 
ity sign-up, while Halifax, Lunenburg, 
Henry, Amherst, and Campbell Coun- 
ties are rapidly approaching the 50 
per cent mark, and will unquestion- 
ably go over the top. Feverish activ- 
ity in their effort to catch up indi- 
cates that the latest counties to en- 
ter the drive will sign up majorities 


before July 1, giving Virginia growers 
the victory in their fight for fair 
markets. S. D. FRISSELL. 


Ten Things Cooperative Marketing 
Will Do for Cotton Farmers 


PECIFICALLY I expect the codp- 

erative cotton marketing associa- 
tion to do the ‘following definite 
things for its members: 

1. It will grade each bale of cotton 
delivered to it ‘by its members. This 
will place a true value on the cotton 
in terms of quality. 

2. It will staple and weigh each bale 
of cotton delivered to it by its mem- 
bers. 

3. It will warehouse all cotton de- 
livered to it by its members. This will 
at once reduce the tremendous loss 
from “country damage” estimated at 
from $6 per bale upward. 

4. It will sell all of its cotton in 
even running lots, each grade and 
staple within its own pool. This will 
assure a higher price than can be ob- 
tained in any other way and save to 
the producers the cost and profits of 
middlemen and speculators who buy 
mixed lots from growers and after 
concentration and classification sell 
in even lots to mills at higher prices. 

5. It will sell on its own samples 
and warehouse certificates. This will 
again reduce another heavy loss 
known as “city crop.” 

6. It will sell collectively and only 
when the market demands it. This 
will reduce speculation and tend to 
stabilize prices. 

7. It will sell as directly as possible. 
This will eliminate many present 
wasteful methods, shorten the route 
between the producer and the spin- 
ner, and secure for the producer a 
larger share of the price paid by the 
spinner, 

8. The production of uniform and 
standard varieties will be encouraged. 
This will assist still further in pool 
selling and in securing a better price. 

9. The cost of production will be 
thoroughly investigated. This will as- 
sist in asking a price which will yield 
a profit to the producer. 

10. It will advise with growers on 
production methods and _ problems. 
This will be essentially helpful and 
profitable. 

This program can be carried out 
only in one way and that is under the 
plan of organization outlined in the 
marketing agreement of the codp- 
erative association. This association 
will begin to function when a mem- 
bership representing at least 400,000 
bales of cotton is secured. 

R. C. HAMER, 
ries. co. & Ge A, 
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TIME TO GO IN 
Farmers in seven states are now signing contracts 


to pool nearly 3,000,000 bales of 


cotton to be sold by their own association sales managers. 


“How We Kill Trouble- 


some Grasses” 


Experience Letters From Farmers Who Have Eradi- 
cated Nut Grass, Johnson Grass, and Bermuda 


Peanuts and Hogs Do the Work 


($3 Prize Letter) 

EVERAL years ago, the best land 

on our farm was completely wrap- 
ped in nut grass. It had been planted 
to cotton for several years, for we 
had not yet learned that the cotton 
crop alone, though a good price, was 
a failure. 

The grass grew worse each year, 
cutting if off with the hoe did no 
good, the plow also failed to destroy 
the grass. If the grass was pulled up 
by the roots there would always be 
plenty of the nuts left in the ground 
to keep the grass coming. Eager as 
we were to have cotton planted there 
the next year, we had to give it a 
change. So we prepared the land the 
following spring for peanuts, We 
managed to keep the grass down 
enough for the peanuts to start, and 
they seemed to be a better man than 
the nut grass. 

We made a fine crop of peanuts; 
after gathering these, we turned in 
the hogs, which ate peanuts and grass 


that were left in the ground. 
READER. 


Nut Grass 


DITORIAL Comment.—We know of 
no practical way of eradicating 





tion for sowing wheat, oats, 
alfalfa, or red 
The greater the 
period from date of breaking to 
time of sowing these crops, the 
greater the yield of grain or the 
better the stand of clover you are 
likely to get. 

2. If you have wheat or oats in 
the field give the shocks a good 
going over. Set up all that are 
down. Straighten up the cap bun- 
dles and make the shocks as near 
water-tight as possible. Unless 
there is a prospect of threshing 
real soon it is advisable to stack 
grain as soon as it has had time to 
cure out in the shock, 


3. Push the setting of the sweef 
potato patch. Use all the plants 
you have and then make vine cut- 
tings. For late plantings vine cut- 
tings make equal if not better 
yields than plants do. Use both. 
Be sure to have enough potatoes 
for home use all winter this year. 


4. Now while eggs are cheap and 
reasonably plentiful, preserve a 
winter’s supply in waterglass. It 
is best to use clean, infertile eggs. 
Preserve them in a solution of one 


Been" land now in prepara- 


rye, barley, 
clover this fall. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER'S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


part waterglass to nine parts 
water. Eat these eggs in fall and 
winter and sell the fresh ones 


when prices are better. 

5. Dr. Parks says the middle of 
June is an ideal time to take off 
the first crop of honey. As you 
harvest.the honey crop, make up 
your mind to give more attention 
to the bees in future and give them 
a better chance to help the farm 
feed itself. 

6. Terraces, ditches, and road 
drains often become choked with 
weeds and briars and overflow. A 
plow furrow now and some shovel 
work -in places will remedy this 
and save days of work later on. 


7. As the sweet potato becomes 
more commonly grown, potato dis- 
eases increase. Watch your vine 
cuttings and do not use cuttings 
from vines with the least appear- 
ance of diseases. 


8. Keep your tobacco growing 


steadily — regularly —neither too 
fast nor too slow. Frequent and 
clean cultivation will do this. If it 


is turning yellow in spots, add a 
little more nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia. e 

















nut grass. It is a very great pest on 
stiff cotton lands, and makes it difficult 
to retain a stand of cotton. 

Any person who thinks he has eradi- 
cated nut grass easily has probably 
been mistaken as to the plant he has 
been dealing with. 

Shading and other methods suggested 
will often reduce the number of plants, 
but anything like complete eradication 
has never been accomplished on a 
large area, in so far as the writer can 
secure authentic data, 


Keeps Field Busy and Destroys 
Grasse: 


$ 
($2.50 Prize Letter) 


WHEN I bought my farm in 1905, I 
found many acres covered with 
nut grass and large patches of Ber- 
muda grass all about the fields. I 
thought it too big a job to try to kill 
it out, so I went to work to control 
it. In the first place, I broke the land 
deep in the fall and sowed crimson 
clover 15 pounds, hairy vetch 10 
pounds, and one bushel of oats per 
acre. These crops shade the grass 
until May, so that it cannot grow. 
Then I cut the hay and break the 
land deep again, and plant to corn 
about May 20, laying it by about July 
1. Peas are sowed in the corn, which 
makes another shade _ that lasis 
through the summer. I just keep the 
land at work all the time, and my 
land is getting better all the time and 
making hay for $6 or $8 per ton that 
would cost me to buy $40 per ton. 
Now, I seldom ever see a sprig of nut 
or wire grass (as we call it) in my 
field. G. W. BOWEN. 
Bath, N. C. 


How One Farmer Controls Ber- 
muda and Nut Grass 


THE following are two good meth- 
ods whereby we get rid of nut 
grass. Where one has large fields 
with one-half acra or more about in 
spots infested with this pest, the best 
methed is to build a temporary fence 
around the infested portion, and keep 
hogs there from late fall till early 
spring. The hogs will root the 
ground in search of the nuts that 
form on the roots, thus entirely de- 
stroying the pest by spring. 

The best way we find to partly ex- 


terminate Bermuda grass or keep 
it under control is to plow the 
land about six inches deep oF 
just deep enough to get  un- 
der the roots, then disk first, and af- 
terward harrow or drag the land, 
then rake out all you can with the 
common hay rake. Start early, and 


repeat this method two or three times 
before planting the crop. By doing 


this every year, you can keep it_un- 
der control. W. H. 
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Garden and Orchard 


. By C. L. NEWMAN 


I.—Blight and Pruning 


LIGHT is unusually severe this year, 
and its prevalence is discouraging. 
However, fruit must and will be grown, 
notwithstanding the handicap of this 
most difficult of 
control of all dis- 
eases. No orchard is 
immune to attacks 
of blight, and he 
who exercises the 
greatest diligence in 
combating it will 
gather the best and 
most profitable har- 
vest. Every , tree 
os should be given 
MR. NEWMAN careful attention, 
and the blight twigs and limbs cut well 
beyond the affected parts and ‘burned. 
At the same time, correct any defects 
of past pruning, and thin new growth 
that is interfering or superfluous. 





II.—Protection of Peaches 


A WEEK or-ten days before a variety 
of peaches is due to begin to ripen, 
spray for the brown rot, using 3-3-50 
3ordeaux. Spray bunch grapes with 
the same mixture, if the vineyard is 
small. If large, 4-4-50 Bordeaux may 
be used. Give the apple trees another 
treatment with lime-sulphur and lead 
arsenate, 


IIl.—Root Crops 


F YOUR fall and winter supply of 

root crops, such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, and salsify, is not assured, 
these may be planted in June or early 
in July. Beets and carrots may also 
be planted as late as August and Sep- 
tember. I had fresh beets and carrots 
in my garden every day of last winter. 
Rutabagas for fall use should be 
planted in June, though the main crop 
should be sowed in middle or late July. 
The first sowing of rough-leaved tur- 
nips may be made in July. 

If you intend planting a late crop of 
Irish potatoes, write to the agricul- 
tural.college of your state for instruc- 
tions. This is an important crop, since 
late potatoes keep well until the fol- 
lowing spring and make good planting 
seed. The Lookout Mountain is an 
especially good variety for July plant- 
ing in the Piedmont and for August 
planting in the Coastal Plain region. 


IV,—Cabbage and Collards 


(ABSASS seed for the fall crop 
should have been sowed the first of 
the month, but a crop of large heads 
may be grown from plantings made 
any time in June. Sow the Premium 
Flat Dutch, or the Danish Ball Head. 
The Charleston Wakefield may be 
sowed in July and August, but the two 
varieties first mentioned are more sat- 
isfactory for fall and winter use. 
Collards should be sowed in June, and 
may be set in July and August. I pre- 
fer making two sowings of collards— 
one about the middle of June and the 
other four or five weeks later. Heavy 
fertilizing and manuring are necessary 
for growing fine cabbage and collards. 


V.—Tomatoes 


THREE plantings of tomatoes have 
‘4 given me better fruit and more fruit 
than one or two plantings. The first 
crop is now full of young tomatoes, and 
the second is just sowed. This is the 
main crop and the one depended upon 
for canning. The third crop is sowed 
early in July and set in August, supple- 
mented by rooted cuttings from the 
best plants of an earlier crop. 


~ Vi.—Corn and Beans 


KEEP up the succession plantings of 
these .two invaluable vegetables. 
The large planting for canning should 
be made now. They follow well after 
the harvest of crimson clover for seed. | 


VII.—Plant for Late Melons 


LATE cantaloupes and watermelons 
are always appreciated. Plant Nix- 
on, Hackensack, Baltimore Market, 
Rocky Ford, and Knight for your 
cantaloupe succession, and Kleckley, 
Georgia Rattlesnake, Tom Watson, or 


.is not only larger gross receipts but 


Florida Favorite for watermelons until 
frost. 

The Crookneck cushaw is the most 
desirable squash, and many prefer 
them to pumpkins. Both may be 
planted now. The Patty Pan or Sum- 
mer Crookneck squash, planted now, 
will come in about the time the early 
planting begins to fail. A few hills of 
citrons are in order. The pickle crop 
of cucumbers, planted now, will fruit 
at an opportune time, and the same is 
true of sweet or bell peppers. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 














UNE heat will bring troubles where 
there has been lack of preparation. 
Young chicks must have shade. The 
first few weeks of a chick’s life do 
much to decide its future. Growth 
should be continuous and rapid at 
this time to be profitable, and to se- 
cure this every condition needed must 
be provided all the time. The lack of 
any one thing required causes a 
check in growth that can hardly be 

compensated for. 
* * * 

Properly balanced grain—scratch 
feed—fed right, mash feeds in well- 
protected feed: vessels, succulent 
green feeds, in ample supply, milk in 
some form, and fine beef scrap with 
some bone meal to supply protein and 
mineral matter, clean water often re- 
newed, in well-sheltered vessels and 
shade, all of these are absolutely nec- 
essary. 

* * * 

During hot weather extreme care 
must be exercised to prevent trouble 
from limberneck. Any dead chicks, 
rats, birds, or remnants of meat left 
lying around will soon putrefy, and 
when poultry find such they will eat 
the worms in the putrid flesh causing 
ptomaine poisoning—limberneck. Pre- 
vention is easy, cure troublesome. 

* *~ . 


If not already done, now is yet a 
good time for caponizing all surplus 
cockerels. The process is simple and 
the capons will soon begin to put on 
flesh, of extra quality and on less feed 
than the entire males would consume. 
Don’t lose any time attending to this. 

“a 


If hatching has stopped for the sea- 
son, all males should be taken out of 
breeding pens and housed and yarded 
by themselves. Those getting too old 
for another year’s breeding should be 
fattened quickly and marketed. 

* *& > 


We are not yet producing any sur- 
plus of eggs. During the year 192), 
the United States imported 1,708,701 
dozen eggs, valued at $617,909, from 
~Canada, China, Australia,. Argentina, 
and Japan, beside 29,022,577 pounds 
dried and frozen *eggs, valued at 
$7,233,614. We should therefore have 
ample home markets for our own 
poultry products, but more efficiency 
in marketing is needed. 

* * * 

On the average farm when poultry 
is kept as a side line, the mistake is 
usually made of keeping too small 
flocks. The cost of handling and the 
cost of feed are much larger, propor- 
tionately, for flocks -of 100 or less, 
than for flocks of 200 or more. The 
increase in cost of buildings and 
equipment is much less in proportion 
to increasg of income. 

Where flocks of from 200 to 500 
fowls are kept, there is necessarily 
more of careful planning for the 
year’s operations, more system in the 
daily routine of work, better methods 
in marketing products, and the result 


very much larger net profits, 
* ok Ok 


There is no trouble at all finding a 
market for poultry for table use, 
whether it is broilers (surplus cock- 
erels usually), non-productive hens, 
or hens and cocks beyond profitable 
producing age. The fact is, there is a 
better, more uniform demand for 
table poultry at remunerative prices 
than for beef, mutton, or pork. The 
only difficulty in maintaining good 
prices is the lack of good business 
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Prices Have Been Reduced 


on International Hay Presses 


The International Dealers will give you full particulars 





OU can depend on International hay presses to 
turn out, day after day, smooth, tight bales of hay 
I or straw— bales that can be handled, hauled, 
stored and fed economically. Baled with an Interna- 
tional press, your hay or straw should bring top prices. 
| International hay presses are correctly designed and sturdily 
built. The power arrangement delivers the greatest compression 
at the end of the stroke, where it is most needed. The spring 
roller-tucker folds down the straggling ends of hay, making the 
bales uniformly neat. These are only two of the many features 

which make International presses thoroughly dependable. 
The International hay press catalog shows why it pays to own | 

one of these presses —a postal request gets it. 

In the meantime see your International dealer. | 


INTERNATIONAL-HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO © eC APONTE USA 





























ESTABLISHED 1878 


Manufacturers of 


LIDDELL CO., 
SS ea oc ERT Cotton Gins — Presses 


§ Complete Ginning Outfits 
»y Both Brush Gin and Air Blast 
Systems 
One and Two-story Plans. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Engines and Saw Mills 


LIDDELL CO.,. Charlotte, N. C. 















BIG MILL END ROOFING SALE 


This is your opportunity to save money on roofing. During the manufacture of 
composition roofing defective places occur, the felt accasionally breaks, and short 
pieces accumulate. These. are gathered into rolls and called Mill Ends, You get 
identically the same grade in Mill Ends as our regular roofing, but the rolls contain 
more than one piece. Full allowance is made to take care of lap 
and defective places. Write for Mill End circular, 


Slate Surfaced Mill Ends Asphalt Mill Ends 


A Slate Surfaced Roofing will wear for | Asphalt makes a lestiog root at small foorn 

3 years. It is a combination of natural — ond a. cman fos yA 

crushed slate and asphalt. Gives the pA = et ant juare 

appearance of oand slate root. Mach oe ace, 

fa roll contains nails and cement. ‘Ov- 1-ply—Wt. about 36 tbs $ 97 

. f face. Fur- ° soos 
alr Wad ee alan 2-ply—About 46 fbs........ 1.24 


nished in red green. Weight 
3-ply—About 57 fbs......5. 1.58 





or 
about 84 pounds. Per roll ...-$2.36 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, “The South’s Mail Order House’’ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Branch Stores: Greenville, Rocky Mount, Spring Hope, Wilson, Raleigh, N. C. 














[ . 
WANTED—Express Shipments 
PLUMS — PEACHES 
DEWBERBIES — POULTRY 


Theo. H. Tecklenburg, 





Catch Fish, tt: cucnutice Stree 
q 
9 the new, f 

STEEL WIRETRAP.Catche 
es them likea fly-trapcatches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for e list of fish 's ialti 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 
















care in fitting poultry for market. 











WALTON SUPPLY CO.. R-211 St. Louis, Mo. 








Charleston, South Carolina. | 
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RITICISM of the codperative marketing idea is 

helpful because it brings out the facts. Most 
of the critics will themselves be convinced and 
join the cause in a few months. It is sweeping the 
country with irresistible force. 


metry per cent of the farmers of California 
made money last year, a prominent business 
man from that state told us last week. In other 
words while eight American farmers out of ten 
lost money last year, eight California farmers out 
of ten made a profit. And to what did he attribute 
the prosperity of California farmers? Simply to 
cooperative marketing. 


GENERAL reduction in the price of farm light- 

ing plants, recently made by the manufactur- 
ers, brings electric lights in reach of thousands of 
farmers who have heretofore felt that they could 
not afford them. It doesn’t take many cows or 
hogs, or bales of cotton to buy a lighting plant and 
the increased comfort, convenience, and pride of 
home that such an outfit brings fully justifies some 
sacrifices along other lines. Write to the farm 
light plant manufacturers for their catalogs show- 
ing the new prices, and start planning just how 
and when you will put in your lights. 


EEP in mind that hundreds of farmers are spac- 
ing their cotton thick, and making more to the 
acre than they ever have before. In tests running 
four, five, and six years the North Carolina Ex- 


periment Station tried planting cotton in three and 
a half and four-foot rows and thinning it twelve, 
sixteen, twenty, and twenty-four inches in the 


drill. The best yields were obtained with three 
and a hali-foot rows and twelve and sixteen-inch 
spacing. It is a little difficult to train Negroes 
who have been used to chopping cotton wide 
measure to leave it thick enough, but the results 
are worth the effort of careful supervision. 


HE advantages of raising your own crimson 

clover seed is not limited to reducing the cost 
per bushel. You have the seed ready when the 
time to sow them arrives and you run no risk in 
introducing new weed seeds and diseases. And 
then, with home-grown seed in abundance you are 
inclined to sow a greater acreage. Increased acre- 
age of legumes is the greatest factor leading to 
making our farms richer. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1142 tells how to grow crimson clover, and Farmers’ 
Bulletin 464 tells how to produce and save crimson 
clover seed. Write to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for them. They are fine. 


wr the hot dry spells, the weak spots in the 
pasture begin to show. In a good many pas- 
tures the weakness seems to extend all over them, 
A Cornell University bulletin says: 


“The reason most old pastures do not have 
grass is that the land is too poor; there is no 
use putting grass seed on such land. Plowing 
and reseeding in some cases will restore the 
pasture, yet this is not enough on most of the 
old, exhausted land. On at least three-fourths 
of old pastures, both lime and acid phosphate 
must be added.” 


ET the picnic habit. Don’t depend on the big 

Fourth of July picnic for your only recreation. 
“Work up” a picnic every few weeks among your 
closest neighbor families. A few friends and a 
nice dinner on the shady bank of a stream, by a 
spring, or on a hilltop will refresh mind and body 
and help you keep young and interesting to peo- 
ple. A state agricultural college offers the follow- 
ing suggestions for making picnicking easy: 


“A picnic basket, a pail for water, paper 
plates or light weight unbreakable dishes, in- 
cluding cups with handles, picnic spoons, 
knives, and forks, good sized salt and pepper 
shakers, a long handled frying pan, a large 
coffee pot which can be set over an open fire, 
a screw-top jar for sugar, a can opener, and 
plenty of paper napkins complete the outfit. 
The most important thing about the equip- 
ment is having it together, clean, and always 
ready.” 


you do not need to go to California to find ex- 
amples of the good results accomplished through 
co6perative marketing. T he Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia Produce Exchange is a superb example right 





at our own doors. Consider what manager W. A. 
Burton said in last week’s Progressive Farmer: 
“As a result of the Exchange’s activities, these 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia is now the largest 
early potato producing district on the Atlantic 
Coast. The economic condition of the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia has been so greatly enhanced 
as to make it the richest agricultural district in 
the United States, and as a result of our success, 
practically every farmer on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia ts a strong booster for codperative mar- 
keting. Only a small percentage of them fail to 
market their products through the Exchange. The 
total sales of the Exchange were around eight 


million dollars in 1918, thirteen miilion dollars in 
1919, aud nineteen million dollars in 1920.” 
Crops for Stubble Land 

SUBSCRIBER has asked that we suggest 
A some crops for planting on stubble land. 

While there are others that may be advanta- 
geously planted in our territory, we believe the 
following list will give ample variety from which 
to make selections: 

Corn, for grain, silage, hogging down, canning, 
and roasting ears; sorghum, for syrup, silage, for- 
age, seed; Sudan grass, for hay, grazing, silage, 
and seed; sweet clover for pasture, hay, and bees; 
peanuts, soy beans, and cowpeas for their well- 


known and many valuable uses; Japan clover for 
hay, pasturage, and soil improvement; sweet po- 


tatoes for-main crop and for keeping through the 
winter; Irish potatoes for late crop for next win- 
ter’s use; cantaloupe, watermelon, pumpkin; toma- 
toes and beans for canning; navy beans, buck- 
wheat, turnips, stock beets, lima beans, chufas, 
and others. 
Uncle John’s Grouchy Neighbor Helps 
Co-operative Marketing 
I 
es ES, sir, our farmers’ coéperative marketing 
Y project is sure goin’ to succeed now,” said 
Uncle John gayly as he dropped into The 
Progressive Farmer office the other day. 

“Why?” we asked. 

“Well, sir,” he answered, “the Club of Chronic 
Grouches over in my neighborhood has come out 
agin’ it, an’ I know now it will go over all right. I 
always figure that there is not much life and 
power about a progressive movement till the 
grouches begin to kick, and then I get hopeful.” 

“Well,” we remarked, “you remember Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s saying. He said that there are 
just two classes of people in the world—those who 
go ahead and do something, and those who sit still 
and say, ‘Why wasn’t it done the other way?’” 

“Exactly, exactly,” assented Uncle John. “These 
here grouches remind me of that man Sapiro’s 
story about the half-drunken fellow somebody 
heard a-talkin’ to himself. ‘I’m a-goin’ home’, the 
fellow said, ‘an’ if dinner ain’t ready, I’m a-goin’ 
to raise Cain—an’ if it is ready, I ain’t goin’ to eat 
a mouthful!’ 


II 

“TI like these kickers all right,” Uncle John has- 
tened to add. “I ain’t got a thing agin’ anybody. 
But I sure do get lots of fun out of their antics. 
They amuse me and all the other neighbors. 

“A long time they kicked about county agents— 
said that county agents just helped farmers make 
more stuff and didn’t do enough about getting bet- 
ter marketing. Now that our county agent is do- 
ing his level best to get a better marketing sys- 
tem, they’re just as badly upset about that.” 

At this point Uncle John fired up his corncob pipe 
and continued. “First thing when this codperative 
marketing movement come along one of these here 
dyspeptics said to me: ‘Tain’t no good; farmers 
won't stick. It'll all pass over in a year!’ Then I 
showed him that it made farmers stick and was 
dron-clad and run five years to start with, and he 
said, ‘Good land! Will farmers tie themselves up 
that away—agree all of them to stick to each other 
for five years! And what’s 
legal contract at lot of farmers got up. 
know enough law.’ 


“Right there,” continued Uncle John, “I showed 
him that the best lawyer-talent in America drawed 
up the contracts, so he broke out in a brand new 
place. ‘It'll dead sure get into politics,’ says he. So 
I showed him that the marketing association can’t 
have and won’t have a thing in the world to do 
with politics. And then I nearly died a laughin’ 
when I heard hjm talkin’ to Tom Brown next day. 


They don’t 


more, I wouldn’t sign no. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘If this marketin’ association don’t take up politics, 
too, it’ll never get all the farmers’ rights,’ he told 
Tom. Then Tom spoke up an’ ‘Well, the 
marketing association leaves all other farmers’ or- 
ganizations free to work politics all they please, 
and if it did cover politics, too, I know you would 
find some other objection!’” 
Hl 


Here Uncle John picked up his hat as if to move 
on, but he called back as he neared the door: “Oh, ] 
forgot to tell you one more funny thing about the 
old dyspeptic,” he added. “When this here co- 
Operative marketing movement first started, of 
course the bankers and business men in our town 
didn’t know anything about it and were kind o’ 
scared of it. So the old dyspeptic would keep on 
sayin’: ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to have nothin’ to do with a 
business plan that men oO’ brains and business sense 
don’t indorse.’ Now, what you reckon has happened? 
Why more than half the business men in town—all 
of them near about that want to live with the 
farmer instead of livin’ off’m him—they are sayin’ 
that this is the most businesslike plan for farmers 
that they ever heard of. They are signin’ up to 
market their own crops through the association, 
and they say, furthermore, that if the farmer gets 
25 or 50 per cent better times, business men will 
be 25 or 50 per cent better off too. 

“I don’t know what the old grouch will 
next,” Uncle John concluded, “but I know he is 
helpin’ the sign-up in our neighborhood a lot. His 
arguments are so thin that they drive thinkin’ 
folks away from him.” 


Says: 


say 


Encourage the Children 


RAISE accomplishes more than criticis: 

Probably more boys and girls have been ruined 

by nagging criticism, unrelieved by praise, than 
by any other one thing. Fault-finding is negative 
and dispiriting. On the other hand, if you are on 
the lookout for things worth praising in the con- 
duct of your boy or girl—some improvement, 
some change for the better either in effort or 
achievement—and encourage the youngster with 
a word of praise, the decision is immediately 
made to repeat the effort which won your com- 
mendation. 


Say to a child, “Oh, you are making a mess of 
that job; are you so stupid you can’t see it should 
be done so-and-so?” and you not only discourage 
him but lose his sympathy. On the other hand, 
if you say, “Well, now this time you have made 
this mistake and that, but let me show you this 
time how it ought to be done, and next time I 
know you will do it better’—and it is rare that a 
child will not respond to such trust and sym- 
pathy. 

Praise the youngsters when they deserve it. 
And train the child, too, to assume responsibility 
—gradually. Let him know that you trust him to 
do things and he will try to be worthy of that 
trust. 


Why Not Build a Sweet Potato Storage 
House? 


OR more than 100 years a very large propor- 

tion of our sweet potato crop has been lost 

after it was dug. The potatoes rotted. Scien- 
tists have found out why they have been rotting, 
and know how they can be cured and stored and 
kept until the next summer. To do this it is nec- 
essary to have a specially constructed potato cur- 
ing and storage house. < 

It is not too early to begin plans now leading to 
the construction of such a house. Every detail of 
construction will be sent you free if you will ask 
your county agent to help you. If you are so un- 
fortunate as to have no county agent, you may get 
free plans and specifications from your state ex- 
periment station. These are at Blacksburg, Va, 
Raleigh, N. C., and Clemson College, S. C. 

The average acre in the South will produce more 
food value from sweet potatoes than from any 
other crop. Every farmer should grow and keep 
enough potatoes to supply his family needs every 
day in the year and have enough surplus to supply 
two families in towns and cities. By doing this 
you will please and accomodate them and have @ 
new source of income for yourself. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








Farm Prices on the Low Road; Other 
Prices on the High Road 


HE most important news is still the news of 
T ossiness And the business situation is pretty 

clearly set forth in the cartoon in the next 
column, 


Deflation came and the farmer continued reck- 
lessly to “dump” his products on the markets of 
the world. Other industries continued to “mer- 
chandise” their products. 

That is to say, the farmer went before a panic- 
stricken world and continued to offer his products, 
asking only “How much will you give?”—and of 
course got even less than he got before. Other 
industries saw that they had to take some losses, 
but they continued to sell gradually, sensibly, 
scientifically, through expert selling agents, The 
natural consequences were stated by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover in a recent address which embodied the 
following facts: 

“The farmer now averages only $115 for the 
same quantity of crops that brought $100 be- 
fore the World War. The men who sell 
wholesale food, however, are getting $150 for 
the quantity that brought $100 before the war. 
The men who sell retail food are getting $156 
for the quantity that brought $100 before the 
war; and the railroads now average $166 for 
each $100 they then received. The sellers of 
building materials are getting $212, and the 
sellers of house furnishings $275, for what then 
brought $100. Union laborers average $199 for 
work: which brought them $100 before the 
war.” 


The Worst Is Over—But the Farmer 
Has Borne the Worst 


T IS all true enough, as Mr. Hoover declared, 

that “we have weathered the danger point of a 

great crisis; our financial system has proved its 
strength and for the first time we have passed 
safely through a commodity crisis without mone- 
tary panic.” But it is also true, as he went on to 
say: 

“Part of the bitterness of the situation arises 
from the inequalities in the progress of these 
readjustments in different walks of life and in 
different branches of industry. . . . Thereis 
slow and only partial realization by some 
bankers, directors of public utilities, manufac- 
turers, and distributors, both employers and 
employees included, of the fact that we must 
approach a parity ‘of levels in profits, prices, 
and wages in different industries,” 


In other words, sooner or later either prices of 
farm products must increase or prices of other 
products must decline. The adjustment must come, 
but meanwhile the lack of a decent marketing sys- 
tem has cost farmers billions of dollars they can 
never recover, 

But the German reparation matter has now been 
settled, the Bank of England and our American 
Federal Reserve Bank lowering their interest 
rates; and there are good prospects at last of a re- 
duction in the present ruinously high freight rates. 
For these three reasons business is more hopeful 
than it has been for months. The crisis is past. 
Business is in the plight of a typhoid patient who 
has passed his dangerous third .week and should 
surely get well with proper attention. But even 


with new confidence and hope, time is still re- 
quired before full recovery can be effected. 


Mr. Harding Renews His Pledge 


E CONCLUDED our review of the world’s 
news last month with this paragraph: 
The flag-draped coffins are coming back 
from across the seas—coffins of soldier lads 
who offered up their lives freely and exulting- 
ly because they thought themselves fighting “a 
war to end war.” We hope that somewhere 
Mr. Harding can stand beside one of these sol- 
dier dead, newly back from Flanders fields, 
and there silently and solemnly renew the 
pledge he gave Congress in the concluding 
paragraphs of the extract just quoted, 


Within ten days after these words were pub- 
lished, Mr, Harding did indeed stand beside not 
mere ly one coffin newly back from Flanders fields, 
but amid 5,000 such coffins ranged in silent columns 
©n the army piers at Hoboken, And with the sight 


Of these dead about him the President declared: 




















From the Tribune @ (New York) 
YOU CAN’T TRAVEL WITH ONE WHEEL ON THE 
HIGH ROAD AND ONE ON THE LOW ROAD 


{Either one will have to go up to the other’s level, or the 
other will have to come down, before “Business” can get 
anywhere.] 


“It must not be again! God grant that it 
will not be! . . . I would not wish a nation 
for which men are not willing to fight, and if 
need be to die, but I do wish for a nation 
where it is not necessary to ask that sacrifice. 
I do not pretend that millennial days have 
come, but I can believe in the possibility of a 
nation being so righteous as never to make 
war of conquest and a nation so powerful in 
righteousness that none will dare invoke her 
wrath. I wish for us such an America.” 


There is in this passage an evidently sincere de- 
sire to help end war. At the same time one fears 
that Mr. Harding here thought too much of hav- 
ing America avoid war as the Kaiser always sol- 
emnly proposed that Germany should avoid war— 
namely, by having his nation so powerful that no 
one else would attack her. That way lies competi- 
tion in armies and armaments, navies and air- 
forces, till economic exhaustion or war itself ends 
the mad race among nations. 


Much more of hope therefore is to be found in 
what Mr. Harding said in his Memorial Day ad- 
dress at Arlington, May 30: 


“We look about us on a world troubled and 
torn, groping for a way back to light and op- 
portunity, We find ourselves as a people occu- 
pying a place of vast responsibility in the 
world. We stand among the.leaders to whom 
it looks for guidance and direction. We can- 
not evade if we would, for mankind is fallen 
on times when there is no hope for it if some 
communities seek isolation while others in- 
dulge unrestrained ambition for empire. Civil- 
ization must face disaster if there shall be de- 
nial, either of common responsibility, or of es- 
sential equality among sovereign states and 
persons.” 


And then Mr. Harding concluded with the truly 
lofty and eloquent passage which we are reprint- 
ing in this issue as “A Thought for the Week.” 
Such a passage with its ring of evident sincerity 
gives hope that Mr. Harding is resolved that 
America shall indeed have what the Republican 
national platform last year solemnly promised— 
“An agreement among the nations to preserve the 
peace of the world.” 








/POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 


“BEFORE THE RAIN” 
Op of the most beautiful of all descriptions of 


summer rain is found in these three verses by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle over the land in showers, 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is waned in tremulous skeins of rain. 


—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


(9) 629 


Chief Justice White and the Passing of 
Sectionalism 


HIEF Justice Edward Douglas White of the 
C United States Supreme Court died last month. 

He was a great judge, a great American—“big 
of body, of brain, and of heart.” He well deserves 
a tribute in this record of the world’s news, for he 
himself was perhaps not wrong in regarding the 
position of Chief Justice as great as the Presi- 
dency itself. 

Nevertheless, we wish to confine ourselves to 
just one reflection in connection with the death of 
the great Chief Justice. That reflection is that his 
career exemplified more strikingly perhaps than 
that of any other American the passing of sec- 
tional bitterness. Judge White was a Southerner, 
fought in the Confederate Army, then fought 
equally bravely with carpetbaggers in a Louisiana 
reconstruction legislature, and “one of the most 
significant sights seen in Washington during the 
Confederate Reunion four years ago was when his 
towering form passed the reviewing stand, march- 
ing in the ranks with his comrades of the Confed- 
eracy from Louisiana.” And in an address before 
the American Bar Association seven years ago, 
Chief Justice White declared in words that should 
be remembered: 


“It may not be at this day doubted that the 
underlying controversies which brought about 
the Civil War existed prior to the Constitution 
as the result of divergent institutions or con- 
ditions and conflicting opinions. ..... 

“Neither side to that mighty controversy 
struggled to destroy constitutional government 
as they understood it, but both on the contrary 
sought to perpetuate and preserve it as it was 
given them to believe it should rightfully exist. 
Underlying the whole struggle therefore on 
both sides when it is dispassionately looked at, 
was the purpose to protect and defend free 
and constitutional government as it was 
deemed our fathers gave it. And inthis affords a 
ready explanation of how, when the smoke of 
battle had passed away and the storm had 
subsided, the supremacy of our constitutional 
system by natural operation resumed its sway, 
and peace and brotherhood reigned where 
warfare and enmity had prevailed.” 


In all the history of America we know no finer 
illustration of the passing of sectionalism than 
Edward Douglas White—appointed Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court by a Dem- 
ocratic President and later appointed Chief Justice 
by a Republican Presidént—l.aving the highest 
court of the reunited nation in 1917 to march again 
in the ranks of his gray-clad comrades with whom 
he had once followed the Stars and Bars of the 
Confederacy. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions 
URING the siege and famine of Samaria what 
price was paid for the head of an ass? 
2. When and where was meal used as an an- 
tidote for poison? 
Of what was the tabernacle made? 

4. For what purpose was a great collection 
taken up, in Judah and Jerusalem by order of 
the king? 

5. How many singers were in the grand jubilee 
of the temple? 

6. Many many Egyptian chariots of war in 
their pursuit of the Israelites were lost in the 
Red Sea 

7. Where is an unfaithful friend said to be like 
“a broken tooth and a foot out of joint”? 

8 Quote a passage from which it would appear 
that in olden times beacons were used on hill 
tops as signals or landmarks? 

9. What funeral was suddenly interrupted by 
an armed band and with what result? 

10. Where in prophetic scripture do we read of 
parlors? 

Where to Find Answers to 7 Above Questions: 


» 


1, 2 Kings 6:25. Exodus 14:7. 
2. 2 Kings 4:41 Proverbs 25:19. 
3. Exodus 26:1, 15, 30. > Isaiah 30:17. 


4. 2 Chron, 24:1-9, 2 Kings 13:20-21, 
5. 1 Chron, 23:5. 10. Judges 3:20. 
(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


NLY a few-days ago I saw more than 5,000 
QO flag-draped coffins, tenanted with their heroic 
dead. Theirs was mute eloquence in protest- 
ang war, theirs was the supreme appeal for war’s 
avoidance. The way to preserve honor without 
material waste and the costlier human sacrifice 
would be the surpassing memorial tribute. We 
may not bestow it today, but we may fittingly re- 
solve that the influence and example of our Amer- 
ica shall point the way to such lofty achievement. 
. . Our country has never failed to measure up 
to the demands presented to it in behalf of hu- 
manity; and it never will. When it ceases to meet 
these drafts, it will no lounger be our country; it 
will be, if that time ever comes, the wretched and 
decaying memorial of another civilization which 
has crumbled, of another ideal which _ has failed, 
of another ambition for men’s happiness which 
somehow has gone awry. We feel, aye, in “our 
hearts we know, that ours is not to be that fate.— 
President Harding on Memorial Day, 1921, « 
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Mellin’s Food, 
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Canning Soup and Meat 


OOD morning, Mrs. Jones,” came 

a cheery voice from the doorway. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. McBride. 

And what are you doing out so early 
this morning?” 


“You sent me a jar of canned soup 
and one of beef yesterday and they 
are so delicious that I want you to 
show me how to can some hens and 
chickens I killed but did not sell. I 
have a couple of quail, too.’ 


“Splendid. I am going to can some 
beef and we might do it all together 
in my steam pressure cooker. You 
do just as I say. I am going to put 
some of the best roasting beef in the 
oven with a little water, salt, pepper, 
and flour to brown well. When well- 
seared, I shall cut it in pieces small 
enough to get into these clean pint 
jars. Then I shall fill each with gravy 
to one-half inch of the top. 

“While I am preparing the beef, 
you dress the hens, add what season- 
ing you like, and roast them, too. 
When done, remove the bones, pack 
the hot flesh in your jars, cover to 
one-half inch of the top with well- 
seasoned hot gravy, place the rubbers 
and put the tops on not quite tight.” 

“Mine are glass tops with wires.’ 

“Oh, yes. Then just put the one 
loop over.” 

Both worked silently for awhile then 
Mrs. Jones said, “I stuffed and roasted 
some quail and pigeons, took out the 
leg bones, put them whole in the jars, 
covered them with gravy and canned 
them.” 


“I'll do my birds that way, too,” 
said Mrs. McBride. “But what are 
you doing there?” 

“This is the tough and stringy meat 
that I expect to can for hash, stews, 
and such. To each 2 pounds of meat 
I am using 4 level tablespoons fat, 2 
onions, 2 cups tomatoes, 1 tablespoon 
salt and a little pepper. I am cutting 
the meat into inch pieces, sprinkling 
them with flour, browning them with 
the diced onions in the melted fat, 
adding: the tomatoes, covering with 
soupstock or water, seasoning, and 
simmering about 2 hours. When our 
roast beef and chickens come out of 
the canner, we can put this in.” 

Soon all that had been put in the 
oven was in readiness for filling the 
jars to can. They filled the jars with 
the hot meat, put the false bottom in 
the pressure canner, set it over the 
fire, added hot water to a depth of 
1% or 2 inches, and placed the filled 
jars in the canner. Then the cover 
was put into position, the two arrows 
on lid and base together and the top 
clamped dowh. They left the little 
jet called the pet cock open ‘until 
steam escaped, then closed it. Wyhen 
the thermometer registered 15 pounds 
pressure they adjusted the safety 
valve as was explained in the direc- 
tions that came with the canner and 
let the jars cook an hour at 15 pounds 


pressure. They knew that at this 
temperature, which is 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit, all spores as well as bac- 
teria destructive to meat would be 
killed. 


At the end of the hour the canner 
was removed from the stove and left 
to cool. There would have been an 
explosion of the jars in Mrs. Jones had 
opened the top or let out the steam 
suddenly. When the thermometer got 
down to zero, Mrs. Jones opened the 


pet cock, let the little remaining 
steam escape, unscrewed the cover, 
and lifted out the cans carefully. 


They quickly tightened the springs 
of the clamps. 

“Oh, these are so lovely that there 
are not half enough,” exclaimed Mrs. 
McBride. 


“Come over some day soon then 
and we will do some in my self-seal- 
ing jars, and some in tin. Perhaps we 
might do some vegetables, too,” said 
Mrs. Jones. 

“This is the finest, most economical 
method I ever knew. Your pressure 
canner is expensive but it surely pays 
for itself,” the enthusiastic lady de- 
clared. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


| HAVE noticed in my own family 
and others that this person did not 
eat that thing- while another could 
‘not touch this so I resolved that my 
own children should have, so far as 
possible, a healthy appetite for any 
wholesome food. As soon as they 
were old enough I gave them some 
of every food allowable for them, 
spinach for instance mashed fine 
when they were little over a year old, 
and asparagus tips and carrots about 
the same time, other vegetables as 
soon as they were allowed by experts. 
Now at four and five years the only 
foods which they do not eat are those 
which they distinctly understand are 
not for little boys and girls such as 
pickles, tea, coffee, etc. 

I am sure that they have no food 
‘prejudices simply because it has never 
been suggested and because they 
were given a variety soon. I do not 
mean that they do not tire of certain 
things such as oatmeal which we 
have every daypin that case I simply 
allow them to say whether or not 
they want it that particular meal. 

M. L. 


Too Much Advice 


WHEN my first baby came, I was 
in doubt about the way to do ev- 
erything for him. Therefore I took 
advice from whoever gave it, that 
being every woman who came in. The 
result was a sick baby and he grew 
worse until we sent for the doctor. 

e came and the baby got better for 
awhile, then worse again; for in the 
meantime we still took mothers’ and 
grandmothers’ advice, giving teas, 
soothing syrups, and other things 
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3593—Junior Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, 
and 16 years. A 14-year size will re- 
quire 33% yards of 38-inch material. 


3621—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6,,8, 
10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will 
require 3% yards of 36-inch material, 


3594—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
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Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days _required to fill orders. 
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Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 
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A 10-year size will 


12, and,14 jyears. 


require 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
3595—Girl’s Bloomer Dress. —Cut in 4 
sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. An 8- 


year size will require 24 yards of 
32-inch material for the dress in 
bloomer style. With plain skirt it 
will require 2% yards. 
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no young baby’s 
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strong enough to stand. 


mach igs 


At last the baby grew much worse 


and was very sick. 


Then and there [{ 


said I would never take anyone’s ad- 
vice except the doctor's. 

I began taking a magazine with ad- 
vice to mothers in it, this I read and 


studied. 


The result was 
grew stronger and so did I. 


my 


baby 


When 


my last baby came he was such a 
pleasure to me because I knew how 
to handle and care 


and always 


has 


been, 


for him. 
a str 


He is 
ong and 


healthy baby; the other one is get- 


ting stronger. 


I now feed, bathe, and 


look after my own children, and find 
pleasure in doing it. 


MRS. T. C. DUNLAP. 
A Place to Play 


VEN in the country two or three 


farm homes 


are often 


situated 


very close together. Especially is this 
true on small farms or where there 


are 


renters. 


It happens that I’havea 


very close neighbor; in fact we are 
within calling distance of each other, 
I am glad to be so situated, 


neighbors 


«S our 


are very accommodating 


and cooperative; but when we first 


moved 


here, 


we had much 


trouble 


keeping our small children at home, 
If my neighbor’s four children were 
not at my home, my two little ones 


were begging to go over there. 


We 


had no objections to their playing to- 
we greatly feared 
that they would develop the habit of 


get 


being continually on 


1er; however, 


the go. 


The 


run-about spirit was likely to be de- 
veloped. My neighbor feared this as 
much as I yet we hated to deprive 
the children of the pleasure of play- 
ing together so we agreed on the fol- 
lowing plan: 


Half way between our homes was 
an excellent little playground. This 
place we arranged for our children to 
meet and play when weather was fair 
and all tasks were completed. A few 
trees shaded the spot and in these we 


put 


up swings. 


Play houses were ar- 


ranged and other things that the chil- 


dren themselves planned. 


T 


he chil- 


dren are perfectly contented to play 
here and seldom ask to go to the 
neighbor’s house. 
ever, we take them all the way to see 
their little freinds and they enjoy it 
all the more because they have not 
been there in so long 
MRS. 


a us 


e for it, 


Occasionally, 


how- 


G. DILLARD. 


The Alarm Clock 


O YOU let the tittle alarm clock 
assist you in the affairs of house- 
keeping, or do you look upon it as 
being a spiteful thing always waking 
you from your best sleep? 
Some find it a real help every day. 
The farmer’s wife especially can find 


a friendly use. 


If very 


tired and you want a nap and are 


afraid of oversleeping, 


just 


alarm clock and go to sleep. 
cleaning house upstairs or at work in 


the 


garden, 


set the 
If busy 


do not waste time fun- 


ning to see what time to start dinner. 
Set the alarm and forget about time; 
it will promptly tell. you when to 


start dinner. 


If a member of the 


family is sick and taking medicine 
after night, set the alarm. Have it 


assis 


t you 


when_ baking. 


have less burned bread. 
It is not necessary to have a long 


call from it, just goouge to remind 
E. SAPP. 


you 


MRS. W 


You will 


Twelve Don'ts for the Cook 


N AN aarticle suggesting ways if 

which meals may be injured by 
wrong cookery, Stella Mather of the 
University of Ne braska Extension Di- 
vision gives the following 12 dont’s 
for housewives. 


1. Don’t boil tea. 


enware teapot. 


Use a hot earth- 


Pour boiling water 


over the tea leaves and let steep 


minutes. 

2. Don't “cook 
hour. 
plain boiled coffee, 


3 


” coffee for half an 
Make it fresh every time. 
minutes 


or 
slow 
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Saturday, June 18, 1921 


boiling is sufficient; for coffee made 
with egg, 5 minutes is long enough. 

3. Don’t give coffee or tea to the 
children. “Campbric tea” will satisfy 
them and since it its nothing but hot 
water, cream, and sugar, no harm re- 
sults from the beverage. Milk should 
always be served to children but co- 
coa or “cambric tea” may be used for 
a change. 

4. Don’t make cocoa by just pour- 
ing boiling water over it. Use one- 
fourth water and three-fourths milk. 
Cook 5 or 10 minutes in the water 
with the desired amount of sugar. 
Add the milk when hot, remove from 
fire and beat with a Dover egg beater 
before serving. 

5. Don’t “fry” eggs until they are 
crisp and brown. Use only a small 
amount of fat in the frying pan, 
Cover tightly and remove from the 
fire as soon as the white is coagulated. 
The steam will cook the top of the 
eggs. A better way is to cook the 
eggs in the shell or to poach them. 

6. Don’t ruin a good steak by fry- 
ing until it is black and hard. It is 
much more palatable and easily di- 
gested when it has been well seared 
on both sides and is pink and juicy 
on the inside. 

7. Don’t always fry potatoes. Starch 
coated with fat is very difficult to 
digest and if indulged in too often 
cannot help but be harmful. Boiling, 
baking, or mashing are better ways 
of cooking; and creaming is a more 
desirable way of serving left-overs 
than the ordinary method of frying. 

8 Don’t serve pie too often. It is 
an undesirable dessert for the chil- 
dren. For the reasons mentioned 
above the filling will be more whole- 
some for the whole family if served 
minus the pastry. 

9. Don’t serve pancakes too often, 
Use only a small amount of fat while 
baking them. The extreme heat de- 
composes the fat, making it undesir- 
able for food, and the cakes will be 
more easily digested if no fat is ab- 
sorbed by them. 

10. Don’t cook cheese in chunks. It 
is a concentrated food and should be 
easily masticated so that it may be 
finely divided before going into the 
stomach. A cup of grated or thinly 
sliced cheese melted in 2 cups of 
white sauce and served with macaroni, 
diced potatoes, hominy, or rice makes 
a dish that is scientifically combined 
and nourishing. 

11. Don’t serve half-cooked cereals, 
The cellulose of the grains should be 
softened by long cooking to prevent 
irritating the walls of the stomach. 

12. Don’t serve half-baked or burned 
bread. The burned bread will be 
wasted and the half-baked will be dif- 
ficult to masticate. The partly cooked 
starch in the underbaked bread will 
also be difficult to digest. 


. 
Requested Recipes 
FRENCH DRESSING 
% teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 
% teaspoon pepper, 4 tablespoons salad oil. 
Mix ingredients and stir until well- 
blendedy Some like the addition of 
a few drops of onion juice. 


CHOW -CHOW 


2 quarts small green % tb. mustard seed; 
tomatoes, 2 oz. turmeric, 

12 small cucumbers, % oz. allspice, 

3 red peppers, % oz. pepper, 

I cauliflower, % oz, cloves, 

1 pint small onions, Salt, 


2 quarts 1 gallon vinegar. 


beans, 


string 


Prepare vegetables and cut in small 
pieces, cover with salt, let stand 24 
hours and drain. Heat vinegar and 
spices to boiling point, add vegetables 
and cook until soft and seal immed- 
lately. 

To Pack Butter in Brine—To keep 
butter properly it is more essential 
than usual that care be taken in the 
making and that all utensils be ster- 
ilized. 

First cut the butter into one-pound 
Prints and wrap in a.clean parchment 
Paper. Tie on the parchment. Im- 
merse in a brine solution containing 
One pound of salt to two quarts of 
water. Weigh down the butter with 
a sterilized dish and brick. As the 
brine evaporates, more may be added. 

The cooler the butter is kept the 

etter. 


, Canned Corn.—It is well to do corn 
in the pressure cooker but it can be 
‘lone very successfully by the three- 


day method, Blanch freshly gathered 
corn on the cob from 1 to 3 minutes. 
Cut from cob. Put in No. 2 tin or 
pint glass can, filling can to % inch 
of top. Add &% tsp. salt and same of 
sugar to contents of cach can. Ex- 
haust 15 minutes, seal tight, boil or 
process 1 hour; remove to table shel- 
tered from wind. Put on in cold wa- 
ter bath on false bottom and repeat 
the boiling twice. In very hot weather 
the interval between boilings should 
be no longer than 12 hours but in cool 
weather can be as long as 24 hours, 
Tomato Catsup.—Select only ripe 
tomatoes for catsup; wash, but do 
not peel; cut out green cores and bad 
places; quarter, measure, and place 
on stove in open-top, porcelain-lined 
Or agate vessel. For every gallon of 
tomatoes add 1 level cup of finely 
chopped onions. Boil until both to- 
mato and onion are soft. Strain juice 
and pulp through a coarse wire sieve, 
ge through all the pulp possi- 
e. 
juice and proceed as in the following 
recipe: 
2 gal. strained mix- 
ture tomatoes and 


red pepper, _ 
3 tablespoons ground 


onions. allspice, 

2% teaspoons ground 1 tablespoon ground 
cloves, black pepper, 

3 teaspoons ground 14% cup sugar, 
ginger, % cup salt, 


2 teaspoons ground 1 quart vinegar, 

Place strained tomatoes in agate 
vessel; add spices, sugar, and galt; 
boil until thick; then add hot vinegar 
slowly and let boil 30 minutes. Fill 
into sterilized jars while hot and seal 
immediately. 


A Dress Everybody Admires 


il percale, gingham, voile, dotted 


swiss, or organdy with colored | 


stripes, checks, dots, or figures. Trim 
with white organdy and have it hem- 
stitched or picoted with thread the 
color of the figure in the — % 


Kraut That Is Appetizing 
OW that the cabbage are headed 
and we must save all we can, try 
my recipe for making kraut. It keeps 
well and is pretty and white. 

Wash and cut cabbage fine and 
pack in fruit jars. I use half gallon 
jars. Pour water over them until the 
cabbage is covered then put on top 
one tablespoon of salt. Put the lid 
on but do not screw it on tight until 
after the cabbage ferments which 
will usually take a few days. N.S. 


THREE MISTAKES 


Put Off Beautifying the Home 
E NEGLECTED to make needed 


repairs and did not try to have 
flowers and trees. We thought of these 
as luxuries which we could not af- 
ford; but we found that shade trees 
and a few bulbs and seeds would take 
but little care and no money. The re- 
pairs did not cost much either but 
made a wonderful change in the com- 
fort and appearance of the place. 

KATE, 


Constant Scolding 


HAVE made the mistake of con- 

stantly scolding at my oldest child 
instead of talking gently and reason- 
ing with him. I have tried to make a 
grown person of him and forgot that 
he had to have things explained be- 
fore he could understand them. The 
result is a sullen disposition at the 
age of six years which I fear will 
take years of care, love, and prayer 
to overcome, 


Shoes Neglected 
WE HAVE lost many dollars by fail- 


ing to mend and care for our 
shoes. We did not buy new laces, 
and the shoes ran down at the heel. 
We failed to resole our shoes, and 
the soles were gone while the uppers 
were still good. 


Now we buy shoe laces by the 
dozen and resole all shoes and mend 
rips as needed. This work can be done 
at home with a simple outfit. 

To make the shoes last longer and 
be more nearly waterproof we rub 
them occasionally with melted, un- 
salted butter. This is especially help- 
ful in wet weather. MRS. W. H. B. 


Measure this strained pulp and | } 
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HOFSTRA 


The National [Insecticide 


Get This Gun! 


and Wipe Out These Insect Pests 


Rid your Hens and Baby chicks of Lice 
and Mites. Free your garden of Potato 
Bugs and Cabbage worms. Kill the fleas 
on your dog or pets. Stop the plague of 
ants and roaches. Clear your home of 
flies and mosquitoes. Hofstra, a won- 
derful, new and improved powder does it 
for you simply, easily and cheaply. 


Hofstra Kills "Em By The 
Hundred—Simple, Easy to Use 


Simply press the bellows top on the Hofstra 
} Gun. It shoots a cloud of powder so fine it 
} floats in the air like smoke off a cigar. It 
| travels for yards. Carries the Pure pyrethrum 
and powerful chemicals to every nook and cor- 
ner. Seals the pores of insects through which 
| they breathe. Beats anything you ever saw for 
results. 


No Poison—No Danger 


Hofstra is the up-to-date way of killing in- 
sects. Does away with dangerous poisons, sticky 
papers, swatters, etc. Harmless to humans or 
animals. You can use it im the kitchen or on 
the garden vegetables you expect to eat. 
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| Loaded Metal Guns 15c—Refill at 
i Low Cost From Hofstra Package 
Powder 


The Hofstra Gun is made of metal and will last all 
season. Sells at Drug and Grocery stores for l5c f 
loaded ready to use. Buy Bulk powder in packages 
and refill gun time after time. Costs far less than 
any other i ie and does far better work. 


if Your Drugelst or Grocer Masn’t it— 
Send us 45¢ and we will mail you postpaid a Hof- 
stra metal gun loaded with powder and a package 
of powder to refill it with. Trial guns loaded with 
powder l5c. 
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**Success in Music and How 
i 9? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to Diay 
saxophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, 
any band or orchestra in- 
strument and double your 
income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
n Instrument 
Used by greatest bands 
and solo artists. Easiest 
ofallitoplay, Send post- 
card for free book and 
details of free trial pian. 


Bi all 
22 and3oH-P. You bay di . Cas 
ments. & bonds face value. Any sizeor 
style outfit you want. Big Engine Book, 


other sizes—3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
Ci h or easy pay- 
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Cents Foot and Costs less than wood. 40 
ii steel. For lawn, Churches and Ceme- 

teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept.481 Kekomo, Ind. 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 








club and get a reward. 
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Zhkhe 


Made mostly for 
women—but used by many men, 


T was made for women from 14 to 74. 


It was 


made by a woman, and put together by a man. 
It’s color is blue, because it stands for happiness. 
It’s name is the Happy Happening, because it makes 
happiness happen. Makes it happen to homes, either 


inside orout. Among 98 
with Mother’s kitchen and 


other things, it has to do 
Father’s automobile. 


It costs you nothing, but its bound to save you 


much, 


It’s one of those things it is best not to bor- 


row, because you will never want to return it. 


If you will send us 10 cents with your name and 
address, and just say: ‘‘Send the Happy Happening’’; 
along will come one of your own by return mail, 


Te Towe Brothers company 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City 


Chicago Atlanta Memphis 


Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
Factories ; 
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Dayton Toronto 
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Prices Now at Low Level 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SHINGLES 








Patent Lock Roofing. 
Five V Crimp Roofing. 
2 V Crimp Roofing. 
Galvanized Shingles. 

Tin Painted Shingles. 
Nails, Wire and Fencing. 


Write to us for price. 
We Pay Freight on Quantities. 


IRONTON MFG. CO., 
Ironton, Ohio. 


Nese J 























MIDDLEBROOKS’ 


BARNESVILLE BEAUTY 


2 

e which o— 
will give excellent wear. 
Have fiexible leather sole 


as ~ 

High Heel »7' ith high Louis heel as 

above, only wi eel as 

pictured at side, with one pair ®f hose free, 
ler by No. 61. Give size and color, 


em. paid the delivery charges. If you 
don’t find them all you expected, send them back and 
we will cheerfully refund your money at once, 
Could anything be fairer? F 








WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. D-4039 Chicago 





give a lifetime guar- 

antee against defects. 

By mailing us your 

order, you — 

Save money. 

Write for our a=: VD 

oe ko tee —_ | 

alog of bug- aa pg are 

gies and har- Wy a / I, SS 
LIN <LI \\Y 


hess at re- 
duced prices. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
44 Main Street, Barnesville, Ga. 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, Pt 27°, of 


ten cheaper 














Fteecr ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from thie 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%5,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 «+ 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls, 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House, 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


~- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 








“Why Do You Eat?” 
[248 Boys and Girls:— 
I 


wonder what would be your answer 
if you were asked, “Why do you eat 
food?” One little girl told me that she 
ate because she was hungry, and another 
said she ate because “it tastes good”. Asa 
matter of fact, eating is one of the most 
important and necessary things that we 
do. If we stopped eating, we’d soon stop 
everything else. Some people have tried 
to live without eating. Every one knows 
what happens to these foolish people. 
Some people eat too much, and others 
do not eat what is best for them. 


We eat to make the tissues, blood, 
bone, etc., of which our bodies are made. 
We eat to grow, to renew worn-out tis- 
sues, and to give heat, energy, and 
strength to the body. The human sys- 
tem is the finest piece of machinery in 
the world, and to make it develop higher 
and higher power, the air we breathe 
and the food and the water we use must 
be pure. Further than this, our food 
must contain material that makes bone, 
lean and fat meat, tissue, and energy. 


Do any of you know how many kinds 


tions. The Blues sold cream, badges, 
and took subscriptions. After two weeks 
of faithful work, they met in the audi- 
torium and there turned in their reports, 
The Whites had made up $115 and the 
Blues $73. This money was used ap- 
propriately in adding many fine books. 
HAROLD ADCOCK, 

McAdams, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—What a nice fund for 
a library! With young people with the 
business ability and determination to 
make $188 for a library, the McAdams, 
Mississippi, community must be a 
mighty good place to live. Three cheers 
for the Whites and the Blues of Mce- 
Adams school! 


Where Boys and Girls‘Are Learning 


to Save 


AMES J. HILL once said, “A simple 

and infallible test of whether you are 
going to be a suoeess in life is: ‘Are you 
able to save money?’” 

Judged by this standard, the pupils of 
the Lowe’s Grove Farm Life School, 
Durham County, N. C., indicate that 
they are starting on the road to success, 














These school children are learning the habit 


of food there are in the United States? 
It may be that no one has ever made a 
list of them. Do you know what is the 
best food of all? I wonder how many 
guessed wrong. 

Farmers make nearly all the food we 
consume, Yet the farmers, where lots 
of cotton and tobacco are grown, do not 
act like they know what is the best food 
of all—they have so little of it. 

Milk is the best of all foods. It con- 
tains everything that a young person, or 
any other kind of animal needs to make 
it grow and be strong and healthy. 
Many of the babies and young people all 
over the South are weak, sickly, and too 
small for their ages, all because they do 
not get enough milk. ~Because they do 
not get the right kind of food, these 
young people are weaker in body and 
less active in mind than they would be 
if their diet was well balanced. 

What makes a well-baianced diet? 
Well, I can’t tell you all about it in one 
letter. But I can tell you one thing to 
remember, That is, that the first thing 
necessary in a well-balanced diet is all the 
milk and butter and fruit and vegetables 
you can eat. Does your diet have enough 
of these four things? UNCLE P.F. 


How We Raised Money for Our 
Library 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Am a boy 14 years old. Last year in 
moving the library from our old school 
building to our new one, many books 
were either lost or destroyed. 

This started a scheme among the pu- 
pils by which they might make money 
with which to buy new books. Two 
leaders were chosen. These leaders 
chosé pupils for their sides, as if in a 
spelling match. These two sides were 
named the Whites and Blues. Each side 
met separately and decided on its plans. 
Afterwards they met jointly and decided 
that the side which made up the most 
money was to be given a reception. 
Every member went to work earnestly. 
The Whites sold*cream and other con- 





fections; gave a play, and took subscrip- 


PUTTING THEIR MONEY TO GOOD USE 


of thrift by making regular deposits in the 


Lowe’s Grove Credit Union, Durham County, North Carolina, 


Thirty-four pupils, ranging in age from 
6 to 15 years, have to date made a total 
savings of $1,003, an average of $24.50 
for each pupil. 

The money is deposited in the Lowe's 
Grove Credit Union, the first farmers’ 
cooperative short-time credit association 
started in the South. The Credit Union 
is situated on the school grounds and the 
pupils make weekly deposits Monday 
morning, ranging in sums from 10 cents 
to $1. The principal of the school, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the union, re- 
ceives their deposits. 

The pupils earn their money in various 
ways. Some secure their money from 
a share in the crops and animals. The 
father of three children who are depos- 
itors said: “One of my boys milks the 
cow, the other feeds the hogs, and the 
girl takes care of the poultry. I give each 
25 cents a week.” Another parent re- 
marked: “My boy takes care of the fam- 
ily milking, buying the feeds, and feed- 
ing. I give him a certain per cent from 
the sales of butter. It is interesting to 
see him read books and bulletins to get 
information on how to manage and feed 
the cow in order to increase the yield 
fof butter. He carries a sample of milk 
once a month to the farm life school to 
have it tested for butter fat content.” 

What do the pupils intend-to do with 
the money they save? To pay the ex- 
penses of a college education, to buy 
calves, pigs, chickens, horses, etc., are 
some of the things they have in mind. 

Some of the pupils did not have 
enough in the union to buy the animals, 
and bear the expense of growing a crop, 
therefore. they borrowed the balance 
from the union. The union lends money 
at the rate of 6 per cent for one year. 
One 12-year-old boy borrowed $20 more, 
and bought a purebred Duroc-Jersey 
sow. He raised a litter of pigs, and after 
replacing the money he had withdrawn, 
and cancelling his note, he deposited 
A 14-year-old girl bought a canning out- 
fit, canned vegetables through the sum- 
mer from the home garden, and at the 
end of the year she placed in the union 
$41 more than she had borrowed. 


ROY H. THOMAS. 
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y Saturday, June 18, 1921 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Either sex, now ready. J. QO. Cobb, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Berkshire rigp—Ste Type. 
Falls Church, Va 


Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, ftichmond, Va. 


Large Type Registered Berkshires—Big bone, pro- 
lific strain. Pigs not related. Prices reasonable; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—One Large, Registered Duroc Boar. G. 8. 
Nicholson, Richlands, N. C. 


Bred Sows, Pigs—Best blood. 
Maceo Farms, Chwtch Road, Va 


Purebred Duroc Pigs—Best breeding, from_litter of 
14; 8-10 weeks, $12.50 each. Write J. 8. Edwards, 
Elberon, Va. 


Durocs—Prize winning Orion Cherry Kings and 
Pathfinders; large type. No culls. Anything you 
want in Durocs, especially boars, bred sows, spring 
pigs. Send for private sale folder, Creamery Fields 
Farm, Stanley, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys—We have in our herd the boar that 
won second at the International in 1918. The boar 
that was Reserve Champion at the Virginia State Fair 
in 1917, and 20 fine sows, running in weight from 500 
to 700 Ibs., daughters and granddaughters of Defender, 
Pathfinder, Panama Special, Orion Cherry_ King, Or- 
jon Cherry Bob, and Tattletale Va. Col. Stock of all 
ages for sale. Don’t write unless you want something 
good. Chas. W. Wampler, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Fred D. ). Paxton, East 

















Registered -Durocs. 


























HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Pigs. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type Poland-Chinas—3_ months old, $15; regis- 
tered. Clansman breeding. Kuhn & Ross, Rapidan, 
vee 
a Type, 4-months-old Poland-Chinas—Registered, 
at Bor. 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. J, K, Ramsey, 


Bryant, Va. 

Poland-China Boar and Sow (Registered) for Sale— 
Weighs 300 Ibs., $50 each. John Peele, Jr., Roxobel, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Purebred Big Type Gpoted Poland-China 
bred sows, $25, $35, $50 each. W. Woodley, Pro- 
prietor Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, 
N. C., Route 2 


qrengreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 
well, N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted P6- 
land-China hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best, 
Their sires are Western boars. 8S. W. Woodley. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle From Accredited Herd for Sale—Both 
sexes; best blood lines; all ages. Write oe et of 
1920 winnings. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—A Fine Guernsey Cow, 3 years old, and 
heifer calf. Guaranteed four gallons a day. First 
check $150 gets her. E. G. Hulse, Oxford, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bull, W. T. 
Lauten, Madison, N. C. 


Wanted—Heretord Bull—Preferably 18 months to 3 
years old; purebred; for delivery at Ridgeway, 8. 
Write giving full particulars, age, breeding, acta, 
price, to A. J. Van Exem, 398 5th Ave., New York. 


HOLSTEINS 


Five Grade Helen Heifers—Cheap. Mrs, Fred 
Finch, Kittrell, N. 

Tiobinine High-yrede bréd, 
cows. Registered, all ages, both sexes. 
Farm, Blackstone, Va. 

Registered Holsteins—Accredited herd. Bulls out 
heavy producing dams. One now ready for light service. 
Priced reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. 
Samuels, Orange, Va. 

Registered Holstein Bulls—From 2 weeks to 2 years. 
Federal inspected herd of high-producing dams, with 
a 30-I. sire. Bred, fed, and priced correctly. BM. 
Davenport, Hanover, Va. 


JERSEYS 
Two Registered Jersey Bulls—Year old, $50 each, 
R. W. Punch, Newton, N. C.- 
SHORTHORNS 
Year-old, Pure’ “hee _ Milk Strain Shorthorn Bull— 
Not registered; $50. . M. Perrow, Lynchburg, Va. 
po 
Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


300 Pigs—180 Shoats—75 to 120 Ms. 20 Bred Sows, 
Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc, State your wants, 
Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 

Shropshire Rams—Big, husky, heavy shearers; al} 
tired by yg tng rams. Also Hampshire 1 and 2-year 
ewes; and a few Big Type Poland-China gilts. Prices 
low and satisfaction guaranteed, William Reid, Box 
602, Owensboro, Ky. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully nasrked, H. Be 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Purebred Collie Pups—3 months old, sable with 
white markings. Males, $10; females, $7. Clevie 
Anderson, Chatham, Va, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Exchange—Pair Shepherd Pups—For Pigs. Best 
stock growing. Pups sent first; if not_satisfactory, 
send back, my expense. Also registered Holstein male 
calf. T, G. Wade, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


“200 Eggs a Year Per fim; How to Get Them,’”’ 
bc; preserving Eggs—The Why and Ho wm oe 
Postpaid. C. E. Mason, Box 338, Wilmington, N. 









































2-year-old heifers; 3; also 
Broad-Acre 



























































Ready 
when you are¥ 


ye ready for any test—ter hours, 
fifteen; twenty-four if need be. 

It’s a steady pull that counts—the 
ability to handle the work day after 
day through your heaviest rush season 
and when you need it most. 

This is the thing that makes a 
tractor profitable. 

There’s one important requirement 
— proper lubrication with the right 
oil. 

Texaco TRACTOIL i _is made for 
tractors. 

It has the right body. The body 
which is different from a motor oil, 
because-the work a tractor does at 
full speed and constant load demands 





a different type of lubricant. 

Use Texaco TRACTOIL. 
Use it right. 

Also use Texaco Thuban Compound 
in the gear cases — Texaco Crater 
Compound for exposed gears — and 
grease with Texaco Grease and you 
have the lubrication combination that 
makes for real tractor performance. 

Ask your dealer for TexacoT RACT- 
OIL— and the grade you need, “B”, 
“C” or “D”. It is supplied in 33- or 
55-gallon steel drums, in wooden bar- 
rels or half barrels, or in 5-gallon 
sealed cans. 

There’s a Texacolubricant for every 
pugpose on the farm. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 


Gencral Offices: Houston, Texas 





TExAco 


FEG.U.S.PATOFF. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


(93) 633 


— 
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TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


The uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active. It is a 
fine, lasting oil that comer 
pletely retains its lubricating 
properties despite ‘ engine 
heat. It so perfectly seals 
the clearance ooo piston 
and cylinder, that no gaso- 
line can leak into the crank 
case. Thus full compression 
is secured, and every last 
ounce of power used that 
the gas has to give, Be cer- 
tain to get the can with the 
red Star and green 























PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Baby Chicks—Barred ag Sem $14 per 100. 
rival yuaranteed. J. W. 





POTATOES 





Live ar- 
Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. C. mont, 





For Sale—Barred Rock Chicks—3 weeks, 35c each? 
weeks, 60c each; 9 weeks, $1 each. 
Roper, Laurens, 8. C., Route 





Potato aan 1,000. 


repas 


Floyd Arndt, Clare- 





Mrs. Grover Farm, 


Potato sa 75 1,000; 5,000, $8. Jones Valley 








PEA FOWLS order. 


Cash witb 


Birmingham, Ala betel 
Porto Rico Potato Plante—1 per 1,000, 


$275" 


W. White, Hazlehurst, Ga. 








Ww anted:  Peafowls—Immediately. 


Box 219, Green- 


Porto Rico Potato Dore! now: $1.35 1,000, 











Superior House, Windsor, Mo 


delivery. Appling Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 








ville, 8. Write A. S. Wells, Tallahassee, F 
; Will Buy Porto Rico,Nancy Hall Beds—Write all Oats, Buck- : 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS particulars, Armstrong, Kelford, N. wheat, Soja beans and other grains. Our 
rmestron, i 4 ait : “ 
Chicks—8c up. All kinds. Postpaid. Book free. Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, June | f ;jclden, Harvest.” is a. aa vo gle gee pon 


anteed, 





Baby Chicks—$10 per 100, White or Brown Leg- 
horns; $13 for Barred Rocks, Reds; prepaid; live de- 


People’s Bank if you prefer, or to us, Hoganized Chick 
Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo. 


Peachblow—Best yielding potato for late planting; 
$1.50 100 Ibs. 


J. Setchell, » Sp ring Grove, Va. 








Frem Hogan tested flocks. Send check to 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants—Quick, o* 
1,000, postpaid. 


Eureka Farm, Claremont, 


Threshes wheat, 
Peanuts, Rye, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 


hy Harvest Threshers 








Furnished in three sizes, 








For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.35 per 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 10, promot shismentay Waite F 








. P. Cowart, Col- 








BEANS 





Plant Beans as Late as June 15th—Early Speckled, 
$1.25 per bushel; Osceola Stingless, $2; Bush, $2.50. 
Mixed cowpeas, $3.50 bushel. 
Chester, Ga. 


aston, 


— Extra "Tan reved Porto Rico—$l. 40 
10,000, $1.30; postpaid, $1.95. 


1,000, expressed ; 
W. T. Mitchell, Folk- 





D. A. Burch Co., 


100,000 Porto Rico Vines—8 inches long; ready for 
ac ‘livery; $1 per 1,000, f.o.b. J. O. Walker, Sycamore, 
Goorgia, 











Recleaned, $1.40 per bu, f.0.b. Galax, F. H. Jen- 
nings, Galax, Va. 








Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph, Southern Queen 
Plants—$1.50 1,000. J. B. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina, 


Potato 





ure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants-— ad 
BUCKWHEAT $1 43 1,000, postpaid. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pine- 
180 Bushels First Quality Japanese Buckwheat— Yille, N.C. Bex 922, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





We @e Developing, Printin 
give you the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 
Prints, 8, 4, & and 6 cents each. 





KODAKS 


@ and Enlarging. We 


Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 

















CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 





Millions of Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per Jersey Sweets—Fine 
Cabbage ane Cones Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. 1,000; 5,000 at $1. Prompt shipment, Clark Plant gmail 
Plant Farm, Ulah, Co., Thomasville, Ga. for 10, 
1,000, f.0.b. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants—Late varieties. 250 
postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; expressed, $1 1,000, 1,000, 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. Farm, 


For eae Rico and Nancy Hall Fignee—si.t8 ida F “ 
postpaid. an 
Fort Mill, Springs, Florida. 


premet shipment. 


pl 
orders shipped prom ptly. 
or 


Potato Draws—Porto Rico Yams and Big Stem 


more one shipment, cf 
express office, Green Cove Springs. Flor- 
and Industries Company, Green Cove 











“oy LEGHORNS 


eels 2 2-year-old Brown Leghorn or fea 50 each, 
vYohn Roderick, Connelly Springs, N. 


= Cc. White a and ka 1 and 
2-year-old hens; eggs, 0 per cent fertile. Write 
Middleborc Farm, Box 60 1, Hampton, Va. 


Vigorous, Strong-hatched Baby Chicks—S, C. White 

horns (Young’s strain); thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week; $11 per 100, or 12c each. Prompt 
- 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Free 
Bller City N.C omreene, Tenth year. Carl Giliiland, 


Baby ae 000 S. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks every week, strong and vigorous, from our spe- 
cial matings of real show type, with an egg-record 
Unsurpassed. $4.25 per 25; $8 per 50: $15 per 100, 

© delivery guaranteed, by parcel post. labama 
Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 














Plants—Flat Dutch Cabbage, also Collard Plants— $1. 

250 postpaid, 50c; 500 $1 1, 

pressed, any quantity. 
. O. Parks, Ulah, N 


Four Million Porto Rico — i a 
40 000; order quick; cash with order. te 
postpaid, 75c; 000, ex- J. 'R. Batten, ‘Winokar, Ga. 


RYE 








om satisfactory treatment. 





CELERY 





Celery Plants—June-August. Celery Gardens, Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 


per day. 


Abruzzi Rye—Recleaned, 2% bushels per bag, $7.50 
each. Demand always preates 3 the supply, Rush 





Can ship ie 000 








CHUFAS 





*‘Seed Chufas’’—$3 per bushel. Blue Springs Farm, 
Florala, Ala, 


Pure Porto Rico and Halls Plants—$2. 50, zabeaali 
$3 postpaid. 
prompt shipment, 
South Carolina. 








Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—Prompt ash. J. M. Field, Climax, N. 
shipment guaranteed. $1.25 1,000. 
Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. 


Saalavauia 





Well packed; full count; strong plants; Ulah, N 
Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 


Zomete P atin postpaid, 75c, 


Plant Farm, 











CORN ro 





Genuine Mexican June Seed Corn— 
34 bushel; 85¢ peck, 
nessee, 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Collards 
and Cabbage—$1.25 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. 


Plant Co., Pineville, N. C 


Darien, Ga. 


Tomato Plants—300 postpaid, 50c. R, A. Strain, 


tin 





Transplanted tomato, $1 
Reet plants, 


Tomato Plants—250 postpaid, 50c; 5€0 postpaid, 75c. 


same price. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 





Any quantity. Mecklenburg 





$3 bushel; $1.50 
Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Halls, Big 
Stem and Yellow Jerseys—Guaranteed free disease. 
500, $1.75; 
Maple Grove Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


1,000, $2.75; 5,000, $13.50, postpaid. 


Tomato Plants — Leading Varieties — 50c 100; $2 
1,000. Transplanted tomatoes, $1 100, postpaid. Med- 
lin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 





(Classifi 





PECANS 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am writing 
You as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
Svarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.‘* 





Extra Choice Bred-up Buaded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Tr 


8 
Lumberton, Miss. 





t pecan nur- 


eee y rers. 
in the world. Catalog free. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants That Grow—1,000, $1.75; 
5,000 lots and over, $1.50. 
Kes: shipping point. 
Bass Nurseries, $2 1,000, delivered free. 
Plant Farm, Route 2, Box 201, Bessemer, Ala. 


ied ads. continued on next page) 





Prompt shipments; f.o.b. 
Collard, cabbage and tomato plants, 
Plant now for fall. Huey’s 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 
this work. 


Write for particulars. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


FRUIT TREES 


600,000 Trees for Sale—Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Peean and Others—Place your order now for fall de- 
Agents wanted. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 














very. 
Concord, 
eT SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Wa 5g Beans, Cowpeas, Cotton Seed—Car- 
lots or less. no. P. Walters, LaGrange, N. C. 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Lettuce Plants—$1.50 














1,000, postonie. Leading varieties. Medlin Plant 
eer ort Mill, 8. C. 
Cabbage, ee EO: 0 1,000. Trans- 


planted tomato, Blooming, f° 386 ee ; $2. ue ree: 3 4oee. 
‘epper and postp: ecklen- 
burg Plant Ca" Finerile, N. C, 


varieties cabbage, to- 
ato and We have them . 300, 
70e; 500, $1; 1,000, $2, tpaid; quick delivery. 
5. ¢. Council & Sons, Franklin. Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
to land because par. 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


Por Sale—Nice Brick Hotel—In town; with 
14 youu, rooms, all Ly with electric lig 4 a weses. 
will on eA L | Ss on 

payment. We will exchange ‘or hease and lot or @ 


farm, Only hotel in town. Farmers’ Insurance 
Company, i kh, N. C. 














For see I will sell one of the best two-horse 
farms in N County, Virginia. 83 acres, 35 
in cultivation; good 6-room h ; fine orchard, and 
. ne pine timber. Quarter mile 
to depot and one mile to graded school, Another one, 

15 eres, for $ $2,500. Terms if desired. J. E. Barrett, 





OTHER STATES 


200 “Good Income” Farm—With horses, hogs 
and sugar mill, etc.; near 
railroad high school town, convenient city; 100 acres 
machine-worked; good ~ 2 or 3 crops annually; pas- 
ture; woodland; 56 om Sew, 89 pecans, oranges, 
etc.; nearly new house, in d of roses and flowers; 

ood barn, poultry house; to “sell quickly. all goes for 
ss" 300, part cash, ow ne Details page 65, Illus- 
trated Spring Ca 100 Bargains, free. Strout 
fom, 4 Agency, 1210 ] "Orabarm Bidg., Jacksonville, 








Want to Hear From Party Having Farm for Sale— 
Give particulars and lowers, price, John J. Black, 
64th St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
thee h the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
‘arming and lives’ ’ 
being opened up. aus terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop bilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can ee 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an idea 
livestock and dairy country. Low oy F- for entities 
lands and very easy terms. Move and take 
first pick. Write today for free fiesgtreted folder. 
C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Women—Learn Dress Designing. Big money. Design 
your own dresses. Sample lessons free. Write imme- 
Gately. aia Institute, Dept. M-535, Rochester, 

ew York. 


Do You Want to Be a Preacher of the Gospel—And 
yet feel that it is too late to go to college? Atlanta 
Theological Seminary was made for you. tion 
free; other charges small. All denominations re- 
ceived. Write President Shipman, 26 art Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, Students, and 
Others—Sell fruit trees. Light, pleasant pee profit- 
able. Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Agents—Mason Sold 18 Sprayers 2 i Washers 
One Saturday—Profit#? $3 each. ware deal. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio, 

Cigar Factory Wants ag ee = side 
line. Previous experience _unnecess give 
x. Hargrave "& “Co. w° chat- 





























ee A instructions. J. 
am, Va. 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, 








Patent pa for fnatantiy mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sam: poupag Sen Collette Mig. Co., Dept. 
701, Ameneanin. N. 

Agents—$40 Weekly thr 6 distrib- 
uting Zanol Soft Danke 15 years’ success. 10 va- 
rieties. Quality and experi- 


today 
ing offer. American Products Company, 5013 Ameri- 
can Bildg., Cineinnati, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


Flour Mill—Midget Marvel flour mill, 25-barrel per 
day capacity. Also invincible grain cleaner, Both 
practically new. Will - i half price, Pearce 
Bros. Co., Pearce’s Mills, Ala. 


For Quick Sale at Bargain—A few Bailor Motor 
Cultivators, new, price today Atchison, Kansas; 
we offer to close at $675, Charlotte: 20 per cent with 
order, balance on delivery. Write or wire. Reid 
Hart-Parr Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 









































and handling is almost over. 


When you fire up the furnace for 
year are in the balance—for curing 
days you may increase or decrease 
cents a pound or more. 


Tt all depends on your control of 


inches, 


cent reduction from last year’s 
this year, as has always, been the 
ing a good cure with a “DIXIE.” 
or money order to cover, stating 
freight or express. Or, write for 





CURING ; MAKES THE PRICE 


Your tobacco is in the barn, and 


Tt has been fertilized, cultivated, wormed 
and suckered—and finally harvested. 


excessive wood-consuming, dangerous typ 
almost impossible. With the DIXIE TOBACCO BARN FURNACE it is 
easy, with the balanced sliding door, to positively control the draft and 
therefore the heat,—with a big saving in wood. 
Can be enclosed with either brick or stone, 


This furnace is now priced at $27.50, f. 0. b,. 


Hiner Specialty & Mfg. Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


the expense and labor of growing 


curing, pour farm profits for the 
makes the price. In the next five 
the walue of your tobacco § to 25 


heat. With the old open-mouthed, 


e of furnace, heat control is 
Size of firebox 18x60 


Raleigh, N. C., a 20 per 
price. Good tobacco will sell well 
case. Assure good prices by assur- 
Mail your order today, with check 
whether shipment is to be made by 
fuller information. 
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State College of 


COURSES IN COTTON GRADING 


W. A. WITHERS, Director 





Agriculture and 
Summer Session June 14th to July 27th 


OF 23 AND 50 YEARS. 
Apply for Reservations at Once to 


Engineering 


FOR MEN BETWEEN THE AGES 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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CHAPTER—XXXIII 
A TELEGRAM 


OHN opened the dispatch, read it, 
looked at it gravely, and put it in 
his pocket. Her eyes were on him. 

“It’s no bad news, John?” 

Her son laughed shortly. “Bad 
news,” he said curtly, “only comes to 
a man who has close ties, you know. 
My only tie is you, and you seem to 
be in the most perfect health.” 

“Is it bad news?” she repeated. 

“It’s a telegram from Africa, re- 
lating to business. Nothing to inter- 
est a woman.” 

“John, I haven’t seen you since din- 
ner. You were not in all night.” 

He saw only anxiety in her face and 
tenderness. He knew she would not 
question him. 

“Did Nolan bring all you wanted to 
the cabin?” 

“Fes.” 


She was used to his curt, rudé 
speech. It meant nothing to her now. 
She understood him better than 
Leavitt did; she understood well 
something of what he was passing 
through. 


“Molly,” said the lawyer, “what- 
ever the news was you brought John, 
I am glad it brought you. I want 
you to see the view from this win- 
dow of. the river and of Riverside.” 
He went over to the window and 
drew the curtains back. How often 
he had looked with longing at this 
view, which now was transfigured 
because she stood by his side and 
shared it with him. The window w-s 
deep, the two passed within the s‘-el- 
ter of the dark curtains. In ti dis- 
tance Mrs. Tremaine could see the 
gables of her house. Between its 
red banks the river flowed brown 
and swift. Leavitt pointed out to her 


| the features of tie landscape in a 


voice that meart other things than 
the platitudes of his words. 


Tremaine took out the telegram and 
reread it. It was just the imperative 
summons from his mining interests 
in South Africa that would call him 
back. It had come now like the 
voice of destiny. He stood there a 
moment thinking, his expression 
softening as he looked toward the 
window; then he picked up his hat 
and gloves and stick and went quiet- 
ly from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE NEED OF FAITH 


MBS: Tremaine, when she returned, 
wandered into her own house 
like some one walking in a dream. 
Her son, who was sitting over his 
papers, writing in the library, looked 
up as she came leisurely into the 
room. She smiled at him vaguely, 
sweetly, an exquisite expression on 
her face—a subdued happiness, a 
look between tears and joy. John, 
unobserved, for she was only half 
conscious that he was in the room, 
watched her draw off her long soft 
gloves, lay them together on the ta- 
ble; take off her hat slowly, put it 
by, and run her hand lightly over 
her hair, as though the graceful 
touch might charm away the gray 
that had dusted her with the powder 
of years! He watched her stand 
meditatively, one hand on her brow, 
her cheeks charmingly pink, her eyes 
humid. When she spoke, her voice 
was still warm with a late thrill. 

“Davey,” she called him by his 
brother’s name, as though they were 
children, “tell Mammy to fetch some 
wood. It’s a little cold here.” 

Then she saw him—big, full-grown, 


smiling at her—and nodded and 
laughed. 

“John! Ring for some wood, will 
your” 


Tremaine felt sure that Leavitt had 
spoken—had made love to her this 
time, no doubt, with greater fervor 
than ever before, and that his moth- 
er’s youth had come back to her with 
the wooing. He threw on some wood 


himself, drew up a little divan to the 
brightened fire, and when his mother 
had seated herself, he stood tall and 
dark before her, looking down as 
was his habit when he talked to her, 
Now that the first blush of her 
dream, her first agitation had passed, 
she was back in every-day life, still 
a little transfigured by her senti- 
mental journey; buf her son now wag 
too emphatically a part of her exist< 
ence for her ever to be long uncon<« 
scious of him. 

“John, the dispatch I fetched you 
Over—you wouldn’t speak of it be« 
fore Sam. I -didn’t urge you, I’m 
afraid it was bad news!” | 

“On the contrary, excellent news.” 

“I am glad of that.” 

“I mean to say, it’s a good _— 
to find that someth‘ng interests you. 

“You are not moderate, John, in 
anything.” 

“Well, perhaps not.” 

“Then it is business?” 

“Te.” 


He saw that business could not in- 
terest Mrs. Tremaine at this mo- 
ment. She leaned back in her chair, 
her head against the cushions, and 
her eyes wandered over to the win- 
dow, through which she could not see 
Oaklands, and the dream was ready 
to return, 

She heard her son say: “I think 
you are happy in Riverside, mother.” 
And she gave him her attention with 
a start. 

“T would be, perfectly, if——” 

He said tranquilly: “If it were not 
for me. That’s always the trouble, 
isn’t it?” 

“I could never be happy now,” 
his mother, “unless you were.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “no one’s hap- 
piness should depend on another’s! 
It’s not meant that way, and—more 
or less—we make our own lives.” 

His mother touched the divan at 
her side. 

“Come and sit here, John.” 

He did so, and she took his hand. 

“You have given me everything in 
the world.” 

“Except happiness, mother.” 

“You have given Julia and the chil- 
dren everything in the world.” 

“Oh,” he said with a slight shrug. 
“Julia!” 

“You are wonderful.” 

He covered his mother’s hand with 
his. “I’m wonderfully lonely.” 

She-nodded. “I know, I know. And 
Sage thought lately—I’ve hoped—Ju- 

a ane. < 

“No,” he said, so definitely that she 
hurried: 

“Oh, well, perhaps not; but I do 
want your happiness, my son.” 

He did not recall to her that now, 
however much she wanted it, there 
was nothing in her power to do for 
him; that her power to do for him 
was passed; that she had lost, with 
that lost boyhood, a woman's sw 
preme chance. He did not recall this 
to her because he did not think it; 
his nature was too generous, He was 
devoted to her in a chivalrous and 
tender way; he wanted to keep from 
her all pain and all touch of care. 
He said: 

“Two years ago, when I first camé 
home, I asked you to lend yourself 
to me, to remain with me in Virginia 
for a time. You accepted”—he saw 
her eyes widen. 

“What do aoe mean? What aré 
you saying, John?” 

“Only recalling.” 


“You asked me to lend myself 
then, John; but I didn’t know you 
then, I know you now.” 

He lightly patted the hand he held. 
“I am going to release you from your 
promise, mother, I have given you 
your home, and now I’m going to 
leave you free in it.” 

“Tohn ” 

“Mother,” 


said 


he said with rough di- 
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Saturday, June 18, 1921 


rectness, “I should like you to marry 
Leavitt.” 

She shook her head, but could not 
speak. 

“I admire him,” said John, “more 
than any one I ever knew—and he’s 
such a faithful lover.” 

“Hush, hush!” Then, after a mo- 
ment, “There’s no one like you.” 

He exclaimed in great surprise: 
“Mother!” 

“Why,” she said with ardor, “you 
will never know how I have watched 
you during these two years.” 

He repeated these last words with 
a curious eagerness: “Watched me?” 


She went on quickly: “At first your 
return was agony to me. You know 
it. My heart was set against you, 
John, The stain——” 

“Mother i” 

“IT watched your methods and your 
fidelity. Everywhere you were so 
powerful and so good; and John, I 
used to say to myself sometimes: Can 
it be that he did that dreadful thing? 
And John, when you touched my 
hand sometimes She stopped; 
then hastened to say: “But your past 
has been buried for a long time. It 
never can exist for me again.” 

Her words were so eager, she was 
leaning toward him with much ten- 
derness, that he said, looking at her 
with keen expectancy: “You do be- 
lieve in me?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You mean that you believe that I 
am regenerated—that I am now an 
honest man?” 

She said with determination: “Yes, 
I believe you are completely purified 
and redeemed,” and she added bit- 
terly: “It’s a cruel thing that you 
should be shadowed by that past, iny 
son.” 

But jn Tremaine’s heart, whatever 
work this moment might’ have 
wrought spiritually was over. Mrs. 
Tremaine fclt the hand holding hers 
relax. He leaned back on the sofa 
and sighed. 

“Oh, there are harder things,” he 
said, in his old harsh voice, ’ 

She asked: “What, pray? 
could be harder?” 

“Why,” he said, “the search for 
faith, That’s the hardest, most 
thankless task in the world. That 
eternal looking for a human heart 
that’s full of faith. Why,” he ex- 
claimed, “I would relinquish all elec- 
tions and political success, and all 
the coal and diamond mines in the 
world—if they were mine—to find 
faith like a grain of mustard seed.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “why do you speak 
to me like that, John? You know I 
believe in you absolutely. I’d trust 
you with anything.” 

He bowed his head, as though he 
thanked her, and continued: “Why, 
lives are ruined by the lack of faith. 
Men and women are separated by it 
forever; and the whole progress of 
the world is hindered by the need of 
faith like a grain of mustard seed.” 

His mother leaned toward him; the 
tears were filling her eyes. She felt 
in this moment that, while she was 
so near him, his past still rose up be- 
tween them like an invincible bar- 
rier, 

“John,” she murmured, “you have 
pecans to me dearer than anything 
else.’ 

She heard him say: “David’s mem- 
ory?” She waited a moment with 
quivering lips, then said: 

“You’ve given me everything I 
have. There is no longer any dis- 
tinction in my heart between my 
sons. I want you to stay. Take the 
nomination they offer you. Tell Iso- 
bel you love her. Let them say what 
they like!” 

His face was unmoved. Everything 
she said only put him more definitely 
in a class apart. 


“Why,” he said, “you don’t know 
what you suggest. If my name were 
brought up for public office and that 
old scandal appeared, it would break 
your heart. You know it.” 


She wiped away her tears and said 
tremulously: “Oh, I don’t Know any- 
thing about that. I only know that 
it would break my heart to lose 
you.” 


Brandegee’ wrote John a letter en- 
closing a petition, signed by the 





What 





prominent men of the district, urging 
him to accept the nomination. He 
was reading this, turning it over in 
his hands, both satisfaction and bit- 
terness in his feelings, when the door 
from the hallway opened, and Isobel 
Malvern came into the living-room 
in her riding-dress. It seemed as 
though she had expected to find him 
alone. She came forward, holding 
out her hand more like a boyish 
comrade than a young girl, and her 
bright gaiety at this moment, her 
disassociation from everything here 
that combined to trouble him, made 
her specially charming to him. 

“I’ve come,” she _ said _ brightly, 
“from riding up and down the coun- 
try, and I wanted especially to see 
you about it. I’ve been to Craig’s 
Corners, I’ve been all along the river 
during the past few days.” 

“Are you breaking in a horse?” 
he asked, “or trying to tire out some 
too persistent idea? That’s the way 
I ride when I want to get rid af 
something.” 

’ “I’ve been canvassing,” she nodded, 
“I’ve been prospecting in the polit- 
ical field. Father thinks he’s sup- 
porting Mr. Wallis, and I’ve been in- 
forming myself. Do you know?”— 
she smiled—“he doesn’t stand a 
chance; and do you realize how pop- 
ular you are, and how they’re fairly 
calling to you?” . 

“I don’t think anything about it,” 
he said ungraciously, “since I’ve de- 
cided not to accept the nomina- 
tion,” 

“Oh,” she persisted, “that’s just 
what I’ve come to see you about.” 

“You?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said. “You are the most 
important man in Virginia, and they 
say that you are too indifferent, too 
cold-blooded a Southerner to: work 
for your state.” 

They had been standing. He gave 
her a chair, took his'own, and said, 
still ungraciously :« 

“Among the different opinions of 
me, they haven’t expressed the right 
one. I’m a nomad, a wanderer. I 
am tired of Virginia. It bores me.” 

He put his fingers together and 
looked at her with cruel indifference. 
Things were closing in. Just a last 
good run to the finish! He would be 
gone this week, and there would be 
thousands of miles between them; 
she would bear it and forget. As far 
as he was concerned, nothing made 
any difference. 

In this girl, Tremaine had met his 


match. She. was not a soft little 
thing, to be brushed aside, even 
molded. Nature had given her a 


steadfast spirit, and nothing would 
change her. She would mature and 
strengthen, but life would not weak- 
en her. His response now did not 
even change the color in her face. 

“Craig’s Corners,” she said prac- 
tically, “are for you to a man. They 
want no one else. You see, I used to 
work among those people quite a lit- 
tle before I went to Europe, and I 
know them. So I heard a bit of pol- 
itics and gossip, and it seems they are 
going to march to Riverside before 
long in a big deputation.” 

“Rot!” he said impolitely. 
will waste their time.” 

“It will probably be a very rustic 
mob,” she continued. “They’ll gather, 
as they march along, from the river 
towns.” 

She leaned a little across the table 
to him; her eyes were as clear as 
pools, half laughing, and back of 
their good-fellowship, the charming 
suggestion of a deeper tenderness— 
just waiting. 

“Let them march!” said John. 


“Oh, they’ll march,” she repeated 
gaily; “and I’m not sure that the big 
men in Richmond—Mr. Brandeégee 
and lots of others—are not going to 
draw up some kind of paper and pre- 
sent it to you.” 

He reached over to the box on his 
table, took a cigarette, and lit it. 

“They will waste their time.” 

_ “Well,” she accepted patiently, “it’s 
in a good cause; and do you know, 
I’m not so sure.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I think you'll run,” she said 
with a certain conviction; “I believe 
you'll be in Congress.” ° 


“They 
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SHINGLES 


Juniper Shinglee—Cheap. D. B. 
North Carolina. é sess: 





Hertford, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Claims Collected. Fidelity Co., 818 East Broad, 


Richmond, Va. 





Natural Hair Switches for Sale—Also make switches 
Misses Barker, Westminster, 8. C. 


from combines. 





_,0¢ .Yard—37-inch Wide Drilling, 28-inch Cheviots, 
39-inch. Sea Island—Add postage, Atco Stores Co., 


Atco, Ga 





We Collect Accounts, 
No charges unless collected. 


the world. 
lection Agency, 


Notes, 


Somerset, Ky. 


Claims—Anywhere in 


May’s Col- 





Bargains—New ukulele, 
Fine to 
$1.50, 


Bulldog. 
35c; 1,000, 
Columbia, 8S. C, 


cheap. 


Grown, 
mato, cabbage, potato plants, 
Preolean Etchison, 1000 Woodrow, 


full-blood 
100, 





British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles—i8 inches 
g, $6. per square, f.o.b. cars, Apex. Sample 
mailed upon request. L. S, Olive, Apex, N. C. 


STOVES AND RANGES 


Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and R s— 
When you can buy, at reasonable prices, 'S ook 
stove or range that will last a lifetime, and is fully 


guaranteed. Manufactured by Glascock 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. d oe 
SYRUP 


Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—Excellent quality, direct 
from producer to consumer, at $4.50 per ca: 
10-. cans; $4.75 per case of twelve 5-Ib. cans; 25¢ 
case less in 5 or more case lots, f.0.b. Cairo, Ga. 

eference, Citizens’ Bank. C. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga. 

TOBACCO 




















CIGARS 





Buy Your Cigars Direct—The La Columna—A mild 


smoker, 


made right, 
thet makes smoking a pleasure. 


with best 


tobacco combination 
A box of 50 prepaid, 


-50; or 100 for $2.90. Write Havana Smokehouse, 


Homeland, Ga 





KODAK FINISHING 





Kodak Finishin, 
3 tw 


Prints, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


e by 


cents, W. 


Mail—Films 
. W. White, 


developed free, 
Box 326, 





Trial Order—Send 25¢ and roll for 6 prints; or 6 


negatives. for reprir 
Studio, Sedalia, M 


its. Fast service. Day and Night 
0. 





PRINTING 





Envelopes and Letterh 
J. M. Byrd, Calypso, N. 


arm of Quality—Samples free, 





250 Envelopes or Noteheads— 
Womble, Bear Creek, N. 


paid. 


$120; 500, $2.10, post- 


Tobacco—Direct to user by mail. Leaf or manu- 
factured. Particulars free, Randolph Tobacco Farm, 
Paducah, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five improved varieties, at greatly 
reduced prices. A trial order will convince you 
of their superior quality. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, each; Ba and White Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds, l5c, and White Wyandottes, 
, Dostpaid. From mature breeders only. Live 
delivery guaranteed. er now. Let me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Co: 
bred stock is half the problem. Free circular, 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
































PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 

















Gilt Sale--38 Head 


AT 1:00 O’CLOCK, ON FARM 


Tuesday, July 12,1921 


All daughters or grand-daugh- 
ters of Scissors except four. 


Write for catalogue. 
GRANITE DUROC FARM 
GEO. C. GREGORY, Prop. 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 











Ne. 











a 
BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS 

BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 

CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 

Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


SHELDON, S. C. 
cam 














j WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 
Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 
C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Union Stock Yards, 
Reference: Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baltimore, Md. 











BERKSHIRES 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





[eee a ata tata aa 





Pinehurst, 


| PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


TEN FALL GILTS, $50. 
THD BEST CROP OF 
OFFER. 


ED, $2 


Registered — Cholera Immune Delivered 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 


North Carolina J 


MARCTI PIGS EVER 
20 EACH, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








on good 


| __ VIRGINIA DUROC SALE— 
Sows and Gilts 


Bred to the 1920 Virginia Grand Champion Boar, 
CURLES CHERRY KING (BRIGADIER) 187077. 


Wednesday, July 13, 1921 


At the Farm, 15 miles East of Richmond, Va, 
road. Buss from Murphy’s Hotel. 


Write for free booklet describing this great breed- 
ing farm, and for free Sale Catalog. 


CURLES NECK FARM, 


E. B, KEELEY, Supt, 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Durocs— Qaality, Size —Durocs 


We offer’any size at all times. 
FAIRMONT DUROCS 
E. S. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 





~ 


| “MILLERS” Poland-China Hogs 


TWO HERDS — PROMPT SERVICD 


Quality Stock for Sale 


BIG TYPE. REGISTERED. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS TODAY. 

A. W. MILLER, or LEWIS D. MILLER, 
| Harrisonbure Va. Bridgewater, Va. 





a 














[ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
Great Mortgage Lifters 


WD ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR THD BEST 
Prices Now Reduced 40 per cent. 


Boars in Service:— KIRK’S BIG JUMRO 15521, 
assisted by THE CONQUEROR 43493, LORD BA- 
CON, and THE CHALLENGER. None better. 


IDYLLWILDE FARM, CRESWELL, N. C. 














thing s' 
guaranteed on 
select from. 


| JORDAN BROS., 


|—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class 
stock, sired by, or bred to JO 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion 
Yegistered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
every order, Over 200 head to 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 


McCULLERS, N. C. 


foundation breeding 
RDAN’S WONDER, 


ar. Every- 














anteed, 





one te @ earload, 


|__DUROC-JERSEYS— 


506 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Bverything Immuned by double treatment. 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes, 

Best blood lints of the breed. Can supply from 

Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 


Brinkley, Ark. 


wR 


ITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
eileen 




















(To be continued) 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
chub and get a reward. 





HOLSTEINS 


{HOLLINS HERD — ‘Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. 

The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 

BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 
Dept. F, 
JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor, 
Ss 








HOLLIS, VAs 














| ___. ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
RULL CALYES—Sired by one of the at ven 
sires of the breed, Homestead Su Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and 
20,165 Ibs. milk, 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Is. to 
20,000 Ibs. milk ag 2-yoar-olds. 








FRANK $. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Reet 











HORSE COLLAR PADS 


PARC 











nnse BROTHERS 
MOTGR CAR 


The distinguishing goodness of Dodge bas 
Brothers Motor Car is made evident in Better Protecti 


ve ee and Longer Wear 


e- . OU can make certain of gete 
It asks the minimum of care and ordinary ting themost foryourmoney 

ss : ; in buying Collar Pads. First, 
supplies, in order to return high value in posure ileaSTORPED PAD. Second, 
economy and efficiency mimmeaanee 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Its reputation as a car that is more than Why They are Better 


: ’ Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
ordinarily good is built wholly on the sat- a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
a : . * a ing, are soft, absorbent, cushton-like-- 
isfaction its owners derive from its use features not found in unstuffed pads, 

And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 


Dopnse BROTHERS, DeTROIT every desirable feature in pad con- 


struction. Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
60 much that no one should work 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 
mak of Ridi 
abee =~) ~ =) > 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 








ce 
Patented Hook Attachment’ | 


Look for the wire staple 

33 with felt washer. It firm* 

ly grips hook to pad even 

SAMS \ ae AMM SSO OKS Me y : 
q RUT 5°SS oh AEE —— usage. This lengthens 
ES lifeof pad. It isthe great- 

est improvement since 

we invented the hook. If this fastener 


lacks a most Important tecture. Used 
- ARM SAN IT. ATION BI EATS 10¢ GASOLINE <a Aes v1 pw only on 


A + 43 


auto 

















new carburetor, Guaranteed to re- 
duce gasoline bills from one-half to é 


Kreso Dip No. 1 || “22t22iec’ ge | Os \) Eee Rees 
(Standardized) Sa. 7% Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL A SALESMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Pee - “ “7 NE rs . ‘ 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant FAVORITE” HOME CANNER & : = eo yo ek Excellent openings everywhere 


Made better, last longer, no waste : . minates. . 
gives best results, uses less fuel, piiee be. a gallon of gasoline. nn ae or selling our guaranteed low-cost 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 an trial offer. Name your car. AGENTS WANTED Paints for homes, schools, church- 


for all 

s 
Live Stock a» Poultry up. We furnish cane and labels. AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO, es, office buildings, factories, etc. 
Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 1342 Madisor Street Dayton, Chie Every friend and neighbor a pros- 
auup pon vas " < pect. Previous selling experience 
- ee P BOOKLETS: — a ng eh unnecessary, Many representa- 
- — owe tation. os a tives’ commissions run from $79 
‘ <ey Pay = 5 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and along, with steady flow of repeat 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. ¢. Ca ch Fish, Ie oe sere orders coming in all the time. Your 
Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is xe ey fil New, Folding, Galvanized Wire Trap. I chance to establish a growing, 
ike a fly-trap catches flies. Made in profitable business of your own, 


sold at all $ ; catches them 
. drug stores. > 2 allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free . rf s 
’ : ’ ‘ booklet on hest bait known for attracting all kinds spare or full time, exclusive terri- 
Animal Industry Department of : {Arpiied Tor vw fish. J.F.Gregory, Dept 218, Lebanon, Mo. tory. Write us ftilly, giving age. 
Parke, Davis & Company FREE Book on OTTAWA Log Saw. > 16m ALY Food’ | present occupation and references. 
engine never stopping. Strictly STOCK FEED ° 
DETROIT, MICH. Siecle. rMuoe bait machloery w Standard Paint & Lead Works 
Saw Cuts a Minute! 50 onze Vetah. Fe eS: es 
10-Year Guarantee. Special low! Free Book! a4e 1843 Willey Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Our ivertisers e ontrs i OTTAWA MrG C0. 1841 Wood Street, diag vagehle on ouves pour station. Bampic end book frer. Pa 
ur advertisers are guaranteed. wd 2 OTTAWA, KANSAS, TnL J. J. GARVEY COMPANY. DEFFPF'NEW ORLEANS, LS — 





















































